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PREFACE 

The present edition of givaditya's Saptapadarthl is brought 
out with three commentaries: (1) Mitabhasim of Madhava 
Sarasvati, (2) PadarthacandriJcu of Sesananta and (3) Sapta- 
padartlii-falca otherwise called Balabhadrasandarbha of Balabhadra, 
hitherto unpublished. The text with Mitabhasim, edited in the 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, is now out of print ; the text with 
Pcidarthacandrika, published in Bombay, is also rare and the 
commentary of Balabhadra, unknown to the compiler of the 
Catalogus Catalog orum, was never tried by anybody for publication. 
The original book being an important contribution to the history 
of Indian philosophical literature, there is a demand for a compre- 
hensive and critical edition of the same. 

The text with Mitabhasint is edited here by Pandit 
Amarendra Mohan Tarkatirtha, 

To edit the commentaries Padarthawndrika and Bala- 
bhadmmndarbha has been my lot. Though they have been edited 
from single manuscripts, I have taken every precaution to see that 
they may be as free from defects as possible. The commentary 
of Jinavardhana has been of special help to me from which impor- 
tant extracts have been occasionally quoted. 

I am grateful to my venerable adliyapaka M. M. Yogendra- 
nafli Tarka-Sankhya-Vedantatirtha for the useful advice he has 
given me throughout the whole work and to my learned friend 
Pandit Upendra Mohan Sankhyatirtha for the substantial help 
he has rendered me in seeing the book through the press. 

I have tried to give in English an exhaustive account of 
the text adding notes on important places. I am deeply indebted 
to my revered teacher Prof. Vammali Vedantatirtha, M.A., for big- 



valuable suggestions, and specially to my esteemed well-wisher Pandit 
Amareswar Thakur, M.A., PH. D., the learned Hony Secretary to 
the Series, who has taken great pains to help me in rendering the 
ideas into English. It is .their scholarly, interest and critical insight 
that have saved me from many a shortcoming. 

In bringing out the edition I have been greatly helped by the 
printed edition of Padarthaca/ndrilca and the English Translation 
of the SaptapaclftrtM by D. Gurnmurti. 

I am specially thankful also to the Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of "Bengal for his kindly lending me manuscripts. 

Finally, I appeal to both students and professors to excuse 
me for any imperfection they may notice and specially for 
misprints like 'tratises' for 'treatises' p. iv. (line v, Intro.) ; *$fW for 

p. 106 (24) ; 'flRgngjEhd, s&' for <wra^ *&\ p . 109 (35) ; 

i:', for '4mfe' p. 109 (35) ; f ^' for 6 m^ p . 199 ( n . 14) ; 

O ' for f ^^^o' p . 124 (94) . srftfttf for 'sj^fir ^ p. 14f) 
(137); ^TF^O' for '3333^0' p. 150(31); ^%IIT:' for 
pp. 161-168 etc, 
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Note on the Manuscripts 

The present edition of the Saptapaclftrtlfi is based on the 
following materials : 

1. A manuscript ( Catal. no., HI. F 16 ) of the Text of 
Sivaditya with the Commentary MitMminl by Madhava 
Sarasvati, generally correct, belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, marked as Klia. 

2. A manuscript ( Catal no., IIL A. 30 ) of the Commen- 
tary Padartfmmckikti by Sesananta, generally correct, belonging 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, marked as A. 

3. A manuscript ( Gatai no., Ill R 802 ) of the Commen- 
tary Saptapadarthitllca otherwise called Bdablifidra^awhrhhii by 
Balabhadra , generally incorrect, belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 



4. The printed edition of Saptapad&'tni with the commen- 
tary Mtahhasim, edited by TailangaEama Sastrl in tide Viziana- 
gram Sanskrit Series, 1893, marked as Ko,. 



5. The printed edition of %%wi<Iarf/a with the commen- 
tary Padmhacandrika, published in Bombay, marked as B. 



INTRODUCTION 



India is peculiarly rich in philosophical speculations- From 
the earliest time of the Rgveda Indian seers indulged in philo- 
Generai sophizing, and the results of their activities in that line 
observations. ^ e f oun( j embodied prominently in the Purusasulrta, 
Devlftukta, and the Suldas attributed to the great Seer 
Dlrghatamas. The PurnsasuUa and the Devisukta, contain the 
germ of Monistic Idealism while the Suktas ascribed to Dlrghatamas 
contain the germ of Dualistic Realism. Thus, in course of time, 
six well-marked schools of philosophy arose in the field. Some 
of these systems were based on Monistic Idealism, while others, 
on Dualistic Realism, but all of them were founded on the 
Vedas and held the Vedas as the supreme authority. These 
systems of Philosophy are generally known as the orthodox or 
a*ttiia systems of Indian Thought. Side by side, there arose, in 
course of time, some other systems of. Thought that questioned the 
authority of the Vedas. These systems of Indian Philosophy are 
generally known as the heterodox or ifastika systems* It deserves 
to be noted that the terms astilea and nasiika are not used with 
reference to these systems on the ground of their recognizing or 
not recognizing the existence of God, the highest Ruler of the 
universe but the supreme authority of the Vedas and the cycle 
of existences. The results of the orthodox way of Indian 
speculations arc systematized in six well-known books of Philosophy: 
Nysya, VaMesika, Sankhya, Patafijala or Yoga, Pum-Mlmamsa 
and ITttara-MimamsS or Vedanta. The results of the heterodox 
way of Indian speculations are found in the Materialistic 
system of Carvaka, Nihilistic systems of the Buddhists and 
Rationalistic system of the Jainas. Laterly, other minor systems 1 



i. Vide, SarvadarMwa-samgraha by Madhavacarya, 
Ptimaprajnadarkandy etc. 



of philosophy also arose in the field to support either the orthodox 
way or the heterodox way of thinking. 

The chronology of these systems is merged in dark obscurity- 
No one can tell the exact date about which these systems were 
redacted in well marked tratises. Scholars, both eastern and 
western, have been trying to solve this question but all their 
researches in this direction have been merely a guesswork for want 
of adequate historical data. Hence, there is no other alternative 
left to us than to suspend judgment about it and note down the 
results of the researches of different scholars. 

Now, to begin with our subject of discourse. The Vainesika 
system of Indian philosophy is a system of Dualistic Realism, and 
like all other dualistic systems it has very likely boon 
The Vaisesika founded on a Ek, ascribed to the Seer Dlrghataman, 
system, founded ^he Ek 5 in question says, 'two birds, intimate 
on the Rgveda. f r i en( j Sj take shelter in the same tree. One of 
them eats the sweet berries, the other without eating porches, 
looking on 3 .' Here we find a reference to the Supremo Soul and 
the individual soul. This Ek is the authority on Dualism* 
Dualistic philosophers have all taken recourse to thin verso to 
distinguish the individual soul from the Supreme Entity. 

A still more clear reference to the germ of the Vai^osika 
system of Thought is found in another Ek, which says, *I saw 
at a distance smoke coming from burning cowdung. Yonder by 
means of this I inferred the nether-lying, and spreading M/n,i (fin*) 
by which afterwards I cooked sacrificial food, etc. 8 ' 

Here, in this verse, it is indirectly said that wherever there ift 
smoke there is fire, showing that there is an 'invariable concomitance 
between the two. In the Vaisesika system (as also, in other Indian 
logical systems) a syllogistic argument is generally advanced with 
the proposition 'the mountain is fiery, because of smoke' '(Pwrmto 



2. Dva suparna sayuja sakhaya, Qtc.$gveda r i. 164. 20. 

3. Sakamayam dhumam, etc. #*&, i. 164. -43. 



vahniinan dhumat). Now, ' there is a:, marked similarity between 
this Vaisesika argument and the tone of argument advanced in the 
Kgvedic hymn referred to, above. The argument that the Vaisesika 
system of philosophy was based on the Kgvedic hymns thus 
becomes stronger. 

The earliest exposition of the tenets of the Vaisesika school 

is contained in a book of aphorisms called the Valsesikasutra. 

K-unda founder ^ ccorcu ' n & to Indian tradition the VaisesiJcasutra 

of 'the is ascribed to Kanada. We are, inspite of all 

Vaisesika system. . " . 

researches carried on by modern scholars, still in 

the dark about the age and personality of this ancient sage 
and philosopher 1 '. The only thing we know from traditions 3 
is. that he belonged to the family of Kasyapa and was a devout 
worshipper of Siva who in the form of an owl (uluka), revealed 
to him the system as a reward for his severe austerities. Being a 
descendant of Kasyapa, Kanada has been known by the gentile name 
of Kasyapa and his system has been handed down to us under the 
name of aidnkya-darsanaP. The name Vamsika is due to the 
atomic theory based mainly on the category of vise-so, (parti- 
cularity) conceived first by Kanada. The name Kanada has 
been variously interpreted 7 . Some 8 take it as due to his habit of 
living on grains fallen on the ground like a pigeon. Some 9 interpret 
it as a nickname denoting 'atom (of grain) eater', due to his theory 
of atoms. The names Kanabhaksa and Kanabhuj may also be 
thus accounted for. The name might have been clue also to his 
acceptance (a~da to accept) or invention of a peculiar theory of 
particularity distinguishing the minute particles (kanti) i. e., atoms 
of different substances from one another. The Puranic tradition 



4. Keith, Indian Logic fund Atomism, p. 20. 5, Pra,4astapada, 
a, pp. 200, 329. 6. Madhavacarya, Sarva- 
Uddyotakara, Nyayavartika^ p. 168. 7. Jhit, Indian 
SiJclholal Lectures, Nyaya philosophy, pp 8 10. 8. yridhara, 
p. 2. 9. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 20, 



v! 

describing Kanada, Ulukaj Aksapada and Vatsa as sons 10 of Vyasa 
has no historical value. 

This is all we can say about the personality of Karuuhu 
For his date also external evidence being nil, we are left entirely 
to internal evidence furnished by the mtntj themselves. The xfth'ns 
of Kanada were known to Vatsyayana 11 and the conception of 
negation was also known to him. Therefore, it may be safely 
asserted that Kanada taught his Vaist'M'ifMitM before Vfd^yuvaua 
the commentator of the Nyayasutnt came into being- Now, 
Vatsyayana lived before Dinnaga the author of J > nmianii-<iint(n t < > ((.i/ii, 
containing criticisms of Vatsyayana's Jiha$u<t> on the -Y//a//'' #//'. 
Dinnaga 1 '" 2 , as has been proved by scholars, lived about the fourth 
. century A. D. Therefore, Vatsyayana. must have flourished before 
that period and consequently the J'W5'W/*vf-<'/?^m still earlier. Some 
are inclined to believe that Buddhistic influence is markedly traceable, 
in , the ' Vtiisesikasutra of Kanada ami hence, he must have 
nourished in the third or the fourth century before the Christian 
era. This is, after all, nothing but a guess l '**. 

It may be noted, however, that mere similarity of thought 
and . language, between two systems does not prove that one 
system must have influenced the other 1 ' 1 '. We should like; to quote, 
the views of such eminent thinkers as Dr. Muir and Dr. Monier 
"Williams in this connection. 'Earnest thinkers on a subject, 
equally interesting to all,' will often think in the same way and 
there is nothing to wonder at, if the truths Hashing on their minds 
from a common source, find similar expression in both 1 ' 1 '. 

The earliest exponent of the K^/mtoft/m of Kanutla in 
Prasastapada, otherwise known as Prasasta, PraHastaxleva, IVu&istti- 



^ TO. Keith, Indian- Logic and Atomism, p. 20 ; Vindhye&varlprasuda 
Dvivedl, Nyayavartikablumika, p. 23, u. NyuyTtihTwya, \. l. 9. 
12. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism^ p. 21. 13. Vcdantatirtha, 
Aksapada Gotama, pp. 104106 Nyayavartikabhumika, p. 67. 14, Kcitli, 
Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 18. 15. Vedfinlatirtha, Introduction 
to Hnmad-Bhagavad-Gita, p. vii. 
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kara, Pra&istadevaeirya and Prasastapfulacarya, He is placed in 
the fifth century A.D., by scholars as there are marked 

The Vaisesika -, p i i i - -r\* _ 

literature. evidences ot ins indebtedness to Diimaga the author of 
the Pra>mana>samuccaya* e who was a Buddhist logician, 
most probably flourishing about the fourth century A.D. Pra&ista- 
pada's exposition of the Vaisesikaisut'ra o Kanada, as we have it, 
is not a running commentary on the sutras but an independent 
treatise on the system as a whole, introducing many things new 
about the qualities, the doctrine of creation, the theory of fallacies 
and the supreme Lord of the universe. His book Padarthadharma^ 
samy-raha,* 1 *, though popularly known as Prasa$t(%padaJ;hasi/cf> } does 
not strictly follow the line of the original sutms of Kanada and as 
many as forty sutras have been left out. 



Between the PTamMa.padaMia^y^ and ^aT^raJialhasya of 
Sankara i. o., between 500 and 800 A.D., appears to have inter- 
vened a It-avanabhasyfi** on the Vfiisfisil'^sui/ir^ which has been 
cited at page 278 of the PraJi'a.fart7w.mvft,rfji<na> earlier than 
thirteenth century A.I), referred to in the S iddha^Mffsa 9 and 
preserved in manuscript in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. We do not know anything about the Ravfana- 
lha#ya except that Padmanal)lia Mi^ra lias stated in his comment 
on the Kirfi/ffivallflvaJrTjSa of "Vardhamana- that it was used in the 
Ki'mnftmll, of Udayanacarya. 

Thon in the Vaisosika literature we have the well known 
l\'h'iinat"ftl~t which IK a running commentary on the PadartlHullia.rma- 
mi'Mtji'tilM of Pra^a,sta|)ada. Kiwriavttli is, by far the greatest 
work, over written on the Vmsesika system by Udaynnacarya other- 
\vis< willed Udayakarn the reputed author of tho Kn,Mun-a/hj(fll, 
Atm-a-tail rn circlca, ( I la itththrvlhikai'tt), 



16. Ed. .Rangaswamy lyengar, Mysore. 17. Ed. l)hundhiraja Sastn, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 18. M. M. Kiippuswami SnstrT, Primer of 
Indian Logic, Introduction to Tarkasamgraha, pp. xxxiii xxxiv ; Keith, 

Indian Logic and Atovmsm, p, 27^ 



suddhi, PraJ)odha$idd]>,i or Nyayaparixista and 
Udayana lived about 906 of the Saka era 19 (about 984 A.D.). 
This we know from his last mentioned work. He belonged to 
Mithila so , modern Darbhanga district of Bihar and Orissa, 

Udayana had an able contemporary in Hiidham Bhatta'*** or 
Sridharacarya who wrote his Nyaif(t'k(.t>wl<t>lh a commentary on the 
Prasasta.pada-bhasya, about the year 913 of the Haka era 
corresponding to 991 A. D. Srldhara belonged to Bengal and was 
the first Bengali writer on philosophy. His extraordinary production 
in the NyayaJtandabl shows what enthusiasm did Bengal take 
for philosophical discipline even at that remote period of the tenth 
century A. D. 

Then one Vyoma&vficurya^- wrote an extensive commentary 
on the Prasfl'Qtapa/jla-lliasi/ti called the Vi/*ww,rafoi*rt'f,i,Vf\\i> appears 
to ha,ve recognized three prciinana>*. Of these three //m //////?,</* 
Solida, is one and it has been included by Kanada in iiinnnntHi*. 
Vyomasiva came about 1100 A. D. after Udayana and Sndhara. 



Both Kiranavcdi and Niftii/ftl'aiidd.li were extensively com- 
mented upon by scholars of genius in later periods. Thus we have 
the Kimnavaltyral'aM, of Vardhamuna Upjldhyfiyn'-"*, Ii>5o A. !>., 
son of Ganges*a Upadhyaya, author of 7 r //.ffmm/amr/,^/ an<l toumler 
of modern Indian Logic (NaM/ani/ai/fi) of world-wide reputaii<m. 
Kwa^mfywabMa, was further commented upon by Padmanfihha 
Misra of 17th century. This Padmanuhha comm<*nted on the 
NyayaJtaddli also. A manuscript of his commentaiy is preserved 
in the Alwar State Library. There is another commentary, Panjikd, 
on tlie Nyayalwidali, still remaining iinpubliflhed. 

19. Keith, JRAS. 1908, pp. 523 ff. ; Vedantatlrtha, Wyi^^r^ner 
Ihhosa, p. 234. 20. VedantatTrtha, Nyuyadariancr fHhttsa, pp. 60-62 ; 
Dvivedm, Nyayavartikabhiimika, p. 152, 21. P. B. Tarkaviig^a, MUM. 
panca^fnfro.p^. . IRQ. x. j, Vyomativa the auflmr c,f f 
23. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 3^. 



IX 

The only miming- commentary that we have on the VaisesiJca*. 
sutra of Kanada comes rather late. It is the Upaskftra of Sankara 
MiSra, son of Bhavanatha Misra, the reputed author of the, 
MimamxavM/avivdca. The first eight chapters of this work are 
preserved in manuscript in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Sankara Misra might have flourished before 1462 A. D., 2 * as -is 
indicated by a manuscript of his Bhedaratna preserved in Jambu,.. 
which was written about that period. His style is quite in 
peeping with Nawjanyaya, and the expressions used by such 
eminent Navy any ay a writers as Gangega and Vardhamana are 
remarkably traceable in his Upaskam. This Upaskqra is a verbose 
commentary and it is very difficult to go through it without an 
adequate knowledge of Navyatfyaya. So this is not so popular, 
amongst the students of Vais'esika, One Bengal pandit of reputed 
erudition has commented on this Upaskara and published that 
under the name of Pa, riskara although the latter is as unintelligible 
and prolific as the former. 

From a very ancient time Nyaya also came along with 1 
Vai^esika as a, sister system professing the atomic theory and 
many other things in common. In course of time, both the 
systems were blended together into a single whole as one Nyaya*: 
Vai&sika .system, finally giving rise to what is now called the 
Navyanyaya* 5 school. It is, however, very difficult to ascertain 
which of these two sister systems was prior to the other., 

Nyayasut-ra of Aksapacla Gotaina, Nyayabhasya of 
Vatsyayana; N-j/ay^vS/rtika of Uddyotakara, Nyay&vartikatatpa>'rya>-* 
tika of Vacaspati Mi^ra a<J and Nyayavnrtikata^a^ryapc^^uddhi^.. 

. of Udayanacarya did much towards the'development- of 
The Syncretist ; J r 

School, developed tlie Vaisesika tenets, llius trom a very remote period, 

paaarthi'of.^Siv- at. least from the time of Prasastapada, it is remark- 
aditya. , ,ably manifest that the Vaisesika system showed, .a 
tendency to syncretism. It began to develop itself by accepting 

24. Tarkavagi^a, Nyayaparicaya^ Intro n p. 22. 25. Keith r Indian Logic 
and Atomism^ pp. 33-36, 26. Ed, Calcutta S^nsknt^ Series^ 27. Ed, J3ib, >Znd. 



many things from the sixteen topics of NySya, The subdivisions 
of UicUU, are the most prominent of them. A development of the 
process of amalgamation presents itself in the work 
l 9 * of Sivaditya. 



Sivaditya's Saptwpadartfa marks a new epoch in the history 
of Indian philosophical literature- It is the earliest work that we 
have for the authority of the joint school of Nyaya and Vnifeaika, 
It has, for the first time, hit upon the conception of negation and 
added abhava or non-entity as the seventh category in the list of 
categories, originally enumerated by Kanada to be six in number. 
Of course, the necessity of alhaiwt?* had been recognised by 
Aksapada Gotama, Kanada and their commentators but until 
the time of Sivaditya and Udayana it did not receive siny 
independent treatment as a category. Sivaditya in perhaps the first- 
man 'to recognize seven categories and thus his treatise is aptly 
named Swptapada'rthl (a book dealing with seven categories) to 
mark it out from other treatises dealing with six positive (Maw,) 
categories. 

Sivaditya's SwptapadartM follows the Vai&$ikakHtr<t- t in the 
treatment of categories and the arrangement of subjects introducing 
the substance of the Nyaya system of logical interest. The 
category of abliava and the subdivisions of the quality of cognition 
(bvddhi) are, of course, new. The work proceeds with the enumera- 
tion of the seven categories, their subdivisions ami definitions 
explaining in detail in simple style the purpose of the enumeration 
; and.- the nature of the Highest Bliss constituting the end of all 
these seven categories. 

As to the date of Sivaditya it is almost certain that tie 
came before Vyomaslva. He cannot be identical 80 with 

28 - E <*. Tailanga Rama festri, 1893 ; V. S. Ghafe, 1909. 29. KanadI 
-rMMfttalfe,, v ., a . I9 . 30. Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1934, 
ryaiMaiwQ the wtkor of Vyomava^ ' ' ^ 



Vyomaslva. Sabdapramana is included in anumana in 
the Saptapadarthl while Vyomaslva's explanation on the 
section of pramana shows that he was for recognizing three 
pra/nianaa pratyaksa,, anum&na and scibda, as independent 
of one another. Sivaditya wrote also Laksanamala which has 
been quoted and refuted by Gangesa, c. 1150-1200 A. D. Sivaditya 
is quoted by Siiharsa in his Khan4anakliai$aJchwtya and Sriharsa 
has been quoted by Gangesa. Thus Sriharsa is anterior to 
Gangesa and Sivaditya is anterior to Sriharsa, Now Sriharsa 
was a contemporary of, if not anterior to, Bhattanarayana, as is 
evident from the Gobhilagrhya&itrabhasya 3 *- of the latter. 
He was anterior to Bha?* Sarvajna also who followed hiin in 
his Ny&yasaraP** on the section of fallacies. Udayana too, seems 
to follow, in a way, Sivaditya in his LalcsariavaM in i^ecognizing 
abh&va as an independent category in enumerating padartkas 
as bhava, and abhaya. and the bhava padarthas as dravya, 
guna, karma, sct'inaii'ifd, visesa and samavaya (thus accepting 
the conception of the seven padarthaa enumerated by Sivaditya 
in his SaptapwlaTth*)' A- consideration of all these facts 
may lead to the conclusion that Sivaditya lived about 
950 A.D. 

&(tpta>pa(l>'arth% has as many as five important commentaries * 
(i) the commentary of Jinavardhana Suri, before A. D./ 1414, as 
indicated by a manuscript 3 * of the work written about that time ; 
(ii) the Mitabhasim of Madhava Sarasvatl before A. D., 1523, as 
indicated by a manuscript 8 '* of the work written about that period ; 
(iii) Padw'thacawlrika of Sesananta, son 35 of Sesa Samgaclhara, 
before A.D., 1459, as indicated by a manuscript 515 of the work 
written about that period, and after Maclhavacarya whose 
has been quoted in it ; (iv) titeubodhinl of 



3^, Ed. Calcutta Sanskrit Serie$ } p, 176. 32. Indian Historical 
Quarterly x. i. 33. Ed. Vidyabhugana, Bib. Ind.^ pp. 7-12. 34. Ed. 
Ifizianagmm Sanskrit Series,, fit fro.) -.p. 2. 35. Tarkasamgrahci^G,O.S^ 
Intro. 36, Ed, Vedantatirtha, Pad'arthacandrika, p. 97, C, S* S., VIII,- 



Bhairavendra 37 , about 1500 A. D. ; and " (v) Balatiiadw 
sandarlha, of Balabhadra of unknown date. Balabhadra was 
probably the father of Padmanabha Misra (17th century), author 
of KiranavallbhasJcara (ed. Benares). 



After Sivaditya there arose many treatises on the Nyay 
system on the model of the Saptapadarthl,, the most important of 
which are the Tarkabliasa of Kesavainisra, TarkaltaMnntll of 
Laugaksi Bhaskara^ Tarkainrta of Jagadisa, Bh<teapfrri<Mlwda, 
of VisVanatha and Tarkasamgraha of Annam Bhatta. 



The most important polemical treatises on the 
system that were written after Sivaditya are : (1) the 
raksa, of Varadaraja-, about 1100 A. I)., as indicated by his 
Kiisimanjali-tlktf** *; (2) the Nyayasara- of Bha Sarvajna, a-bout 
1000 A. D. ; and (3) the Nyiiyasiddhantamanjctr'l of Janakinatha, 
not of a very early date. 

Sivaditya*s Sa/ptapadarthl, though practically amalgamating 
the two systems of Nyaya and Vaifeika, is mainly a, manual, of 
the Vaisesika system. The work deals with only two //wwajw,* 
like the Vaisesikas instead of four of the Naiyayikas and the 
chapter on a/nmtam is here treated in a brief amf comparatively 
lucid way as in the Vaigesika and not in the extensive and clumsy 
manner as in the Nyaya. 

The doctrines of the Vai&sika system are found in Kanada's 

The contents s ^ trcls wm ' ch ill * e divided into ten chapters," <>aoh 

syst h em Vaise3ika c ^aining two sections called almil^ comprising 

,1 rr -. . 7 thedail y te ^hings of the philosopher. The contents 

o the Vaisesihisut'Td are as follows : 



Tarkavagisa, Nyayaparicaya, Intro., p. 21 (?). 38, Ed M M 
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; Chapter i .discusses the categories of substance^ quality, action", 
generality and particularity. Chapter ii deals with the substances 
of earth, water, light, air, ether, time and space. Chapter iii deals 
with the objects of. senses, establishes the existence of the Soul and 
the mind and treats of the theory of inference. Chapter iv deals 
with the theory of atoms,, discusses the visibility of quality and 
examines the character of the body. Chapter v treats of action. 
Chapter vi deals with the merit of gifts and discusses the 
duties of the four stages of life. Chapter vii deals with quality^ 
the atomic theory, the Soul and the category of inherence. Chapters 
viii and ix mainly treat of perception and inferences two important 
factors of knowledge with reference to instruments and the results 
thereof. Chapter x establishes the authority of the Vedas and 
among other things, discusses the question of causality. Thus a vivid 
description of the six categories (padarthfrs) viz., substance, quality, 
action, generality, particularity and inherence to be known for the 
highest good is taught by Kanada in his Sutra. Prasastapada adds 
to this catalogue the doctrine of creation and of God as the 
Supreme Ruler, of the universe. Later commentators followed 
him minutely. 

. The .Vaisesika philosophy is a philosophy of reals based 
remarkably on a theory called f the theory of atoms.' According to 
this theory the effect is entirely a different thing from the productive 
material It is immaterial whether the effect produced is a 
substance or a quality or an action; in all cases it is a new thing 
altogether and is distinct from the substance from which it arises. 
This view is a necessary corollary of the asatle.&rycirvc$a. That 
the effect is found to inhere, so long as it continues in existence, 
in its material cause and is not capable of separation from it, 
simply proves that there is an intimate relation between the two and 
not that the -two .are identical 89 . This theory is otherwise called 



39^ EcL M- M Gopinath Kaviraj, Sarasvafirbhavana Studies, 

iv., pp. 138-139. ,. ' ' t . v ( . _ _ ;. t ._. , ,; ...;... ,_ _ . . I ' . , 



ike ardmtiiavada or the Doctrine of Origination. An effect is 
an entity entirely different from its cause because it had a new 
beginning (ammbha) in the paramanu i. e., it was non-existent 
(asafy previous to its production. The piece of canvas is distinct 
from and did not previously exist in the threads, its material 
cause. The world originates from atoms or molecules, }Hirama,nus, 
and nothing but an atomic agglomeration can be its cause- Hence, 
this theory is also known as parcwianu-v^a. For a very 
interesting exposition of the formation of the material, universe 
from pa/ramanw through dvyanulta and trijanuka, the reader is 
referred to 'Hindu Kealism' 40 . 

The Vaisesika system is not merely a science of proof- It is 
a science of techniques too. The Vaisesika to fulfil its obligations 
as a system of philosophy has the highest good, nih&ret/asa, 
consisting in the absence of miseries, as its end. This is to be 
effected by a knowledge of the pud&rthas. A right knowledge 
of the pad&rthas may be the result either of praty aha (direct 
perception) or of anwmana (inference). Anwmana, in order to be 
correct must be free from all fallacies. 

About the popularity of the Vais'esika there is no doubt. 
Whether in grammar, or in kavya, or in rhetoric, or in philosophy, 
Vais'esika comes in directly or indirectly. Things are either positive 
or negative, positive things are either substratum^ or properties, 
properties are either transitory or lasting, substratums are nothing 
but substances, transitory properties are actions, lasting properties 
are either generalities that are essential or qualities that serve to 
distinguish one thing from another, one product is distinguished 
from another by the difference of their component parts, a jar is 
distinguished from a piece of cloth, because the component parts 
of the former are distinct from those of the latter, an atom has no 
component parts, and hence to distinguish atoms of one thing 

40. Ed. Jagadish Chandra Chutterji, pp. 21-54. 
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I . 

The enumeration of the categories* 

According to the Vaisesika system of Indian Thought 
the means towards the highest good (nihsreyasa) is the ascertain- 
ment of reality (tattvajnana) derived from the investigation of 
padfirthas (categories). 

The padarthas are those that are objects of knowledge 1 . 
The word 'padartha' is generally rendered by the word 
'category* in English as like categories, the padarthas of Kanada 
are the highest classes to which all the objects of knowledge (nam~ 
able things) can be reduced. Literally, a 'padartha' means a thing 
which corresponds to a word, that is, something which is namable, 
Every object of knowledge must have some name. 

Pad&rthas are seven : substance, quality, action or motion, 
generality, particularity, intimate relation or inherence and non- 
existence or non-entity 2 . 

These seven padurthas may also be regarded as heads of 
predicables, that is, an enumeration of all that may be predicated 
or affirmed of an existing individual. 

* yivaditya, the author of the Saptapadarthl, 'The Seven Categories,,' 
b.egins, with a 'salutation to the Lord Sambhu, who is the cause of the world, 
who is the bridge across the gulf of samslra and who is the Teacher of all 
science', as it is customary with Sanskrit writers to introduce their works 
with a salutation, mahgala, as it is called. It is, they say, necessary for the 
removal of obstacles and the safe completion of the work undertaken. The 
author then proceeds with uddesa, and }aksana and leaves outj>ari&sa. It is 
an accepted usage specially with the Nyaya-Vai&esika system of Thought to 
begin a treatise with uddesa, enumeration, laksana, definition and pafiksc^ 
investigation consisting in a discussion whethei aJI the things are properly 
enumerated and whether the definition that is given is accurate or 
inaccurate. Division fvibhriga) is only a particular 'kind of enumeration. 

1. Knowability (pramiti-visayatva) and na inability (alJiidheyatva) 
are co-existent. What is knowable is namable, 

2. As for the particular order in which the padarthas (categories) 
are mentioned, the reader may profitably consult Mitabha&in7i ; ^ 
sarva-padarth^dharatvena^ .sannwn . . 

anantaryam\ pp. 14-15. 
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Aksapada Gotama, begins .his Nyayatfltra., with an enumera- 
tion of as many as sixteen topics : (1) instrument of knowledge 
(pramana), (2) object of knowledge (pmtwi/ft), (3) doubt 
(samsaya), (4) object of desire (prayojana), (5) illustration 
(drstanta), (6) dogma (siddhanta), (7) component members or 
parts of a reasoning of an argument (avat/ava), (8) argument by 
indirect proof 9 supposition or reasoning by vedwtio rul atn*n rdiwi 
(twrbajj (9) determination of a conclusion (nirnai/a), (10) dialectical 
elicitation of truth (vftda), (11) dialectic of sophistic triumph (.A/Z/w,), 
(12) dialectic of sophistic refutation (vitan$a) 9 (13) plausible reason, 
fallacious reasoning or apparent argument (hetv&lh&sa), (14) refuta- 
tion by equivocation or perversion of facts (diala), (15) refutation 
by false analogy and disparity or futility of argument (jati) arid 
(16) point of defeat (nigrahasthana). Kanada, in his V<nw'sikfi- 
suira,, enumerates only six categories. He does not mention *nbhava j 
or non-entity, m the list. The difference between the arguments 
of the topics in the systems of Gotama and Kantidn is not considered 
to amount to a discrepancy as they are reconcilable : tbo ono more 
ample, the other more succinct, both leading to like results. An 
inquisitive student of philosophy may, in this connexion, rend 
Diiiakarl on VisVanatha's Nyaya-svMhaHbft'inuklni'itl'i, whoiv the 
sixteen topics of the Nyckyas&bra. have been shewn to be rcefineiled 
with the seven topics of the later Naiyayikas.* 

Sapt&padartlft gives seven heads of categories. A <ou<*<ption 
may be either positive or nagative. The objects eorroHponding 
to the. conceptions should, on that account, be also positive or 
negative. So, by some, pafl.artlms were first divided into hh&ni and 
abliava.) and then the bhava ywlariha* wore further divided into 
six. This is the case, for instance, in the L a 7r a, nar <t i I of 
Udayanacarya (and in later times, in the T a r k a, ni r t u of 
Jagadlsa). By others, again, the pailnrtha* were themselvos divided 
* Gotama opens his sutra with an enumeration of the subjects treated 
in the book i. e., with a table of contents. Every item of this table of contents 
like thd table of contents of any other book may be reduced to one or other 
of the six (or seven) categories of the Vaifesika. The curious reader will *m4 
such attempts made in the Dinakar^ etc, 



SEC 

into seven. This is the case, for instance, in the 8 apt apadav till 
of Sivaditya. The sevenfold division is accounted for thus : -Things 
are either positive (bhava) or negative (alhava). Positive things 
are either properties or the substratums in which the properties 
reside. The substratums are dravyas or substances. The properties* 
again, may be either lasting or transitory. The transitory properties 
are karma s or actions. The lasting properties may be either those 
that are essential i. a, the very life of the thing in which they reside, 
or may merely serve to distinguish one tiling from another. 
The former are so/many as (jatis) or generalities, and the latter are 
gunas or qualities. Visesa or particularity and saniavaya or 
inherence are accepted only to serve some technical purpose and the 
former (visesa) is rather peculiar to the Vaisesika whose very 
name is derived from it.* 

It might be said that the real knowledge of these categories 
to be obtained by a clear conception of them is useless inasmuch 
as it is in itself neither happiness, nor the absence of misery, nor 
the means to obtain these ends. But the utility of the knowledge 
of the categories, is not to be questioned, for it contributes, to 1 .the 
knowledge of the truth of atman and the atmatattva when known 
becomes a means to attain, nioksa or salvation. Bo moJcsa is the 
ultimate end of the knowledge of these categories. 

Earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul and mind 
are the nine substances (dravya) 9 . " . } 

The substances, according to the Vaisesika system, are only 
nine, neither more nor less. It is illogical to imagine 'darkness' to 
be an independent substance. It is nothing but non-existence of. 
light. The notion that it possesses colour is erroneous. The notion' 
that it possesses motion is also an error occasioned by the removal 

* See Ghate, Notes on SaptapadartWi. 

3. As for the particular order in which the substances are mentioned, 
note the lines of Jinavardhana, p. 100, iippam, 2. 

l lt may also be useful to remember here that the conception of substance 
fdmvyaj as the substratum of qualities and movements is the bed-rock of the 
relations of Nyaya ; and one has only to show the hollowness of the Nyaya. 
distinctions -of -substance (dravya), quality (guna) and movement (karman or 
kriy&J, in order to knock off the bottom* of the Nya,ya Yealism.' (Pnmer of 
Indian Logic^ Part iii. p. 15.) - - - - - - ; 



of light. No coloured objects would be seen without light, darkness 
is seen without light, therefore darkness is not a coloured object 

The word 'only' is intended to exclude 'darkness', which, 

according to Mlmamsakas, is a distinct substance*. The 
Miniamsakas argue that on the strength of the experience which 
associates blue (black ?) colour and movement with darkness,^ it 
should be regarded as a substance ; and it cannot be any of the nine 
substances mentioned above. So, it should be given a distinct ^ place 
as the tenth substance in the list of substances. The Naiyuyikan 
point out that the experience which associates colour and 
movement with darkness is erroneous. For a, substance having 
colour can be seen only in the presence of light ; and darkness, 
which is seen in the absence of light, cannot be a substance having 
colour. In fact, darkness, according to JSaiyayikas, is nothing but 
the total absence of such light as is effectual in normal perception'.** 

- Colour, taste, odour, touch, number, climenKion, several ty, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, intellect (knowledge), 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
predisposition or impression, merit, demerit and sound are the 
tw&nty-fow qualities (guna)*. 

It should be noted in this connexion that a substance 
(dravyd) is the cause and quality (yn-wi) the effect and that the 
cause must exist before its effect. Thus we can find a substance 
(the cause) without the -qualities (the effects), for instance, in a jar 
(ghata) in the first moment of its existence. But in the case oi 
a jar, in general, there is the existence of qualities. Hence it can 

be said that every substance should not necessarily have a quality 
but that whatever has a quality is a substance. 

* The Sankhyas also assert that 'darkness' is an independent substance. 

** Primer of Indian Logic, Part iii, pp. 10 1 1 . 

4. The Vai^esika system draws a distinction between m*temgmMS 
(special qualities) and samanya-gunas (general qualities). Colour,' smell, 
taste, touch, sound,, viscidity, natural fluidity, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
hatred or aversion, effort, merit, demerit and reminiscent impressions are 
viSesa-gunaS) the rest are samanya-gunas. The mse^a-gu^as are so called as 
they are never found "to be common to two classes of substances. 



Itanada in his Vaisesikasutra does not directly recognize all 
the twenty-four qualities. He mentions only the first seventeen. 
Pras'asta-pada adds, in his PadartJia-dharmasamgraJia, popularly 
known as Prasastapada^bhastja, the last seven, implied by the 
particle ca in the original suira of Kanada. 

Some* observe : e lt would be difficult to justify the need for 
giving a distinct place in the Naiyayika's list of gunas, to 
prthaJctva, vibhaga, paratva and aparatva. Prthaktva (separate- 
ness) is not materially different from difference which, according 
to Naiyayikas, is anyonyabhava or reciprocal negation a species 
of non-existence. Vibhaga (disjunction) could hardly be distin- 
guished from samyoga-nasa (loss of contact). What are remoteness 
and proximity (paratva and aparatva) but space-relation or 
time-relation, the former consisting in a larger number of 
intervening samyogas (contacts) or vipraJcrstatva and the latter 
in a smaller number of intervening samyogas or sannikrstatva ? 
In fact, some Navya-Naiyayikas are prepared to discard these 
gunas, on the ground indicated. The realistic obsession of the 
Nyaya-Vai^esika writers, who often go to the length of finding in 
the external world an objective reality corresponding to every 
thought and every word, is mainly responsible for the retention 
of these qualities in the traditional list of g unas? 

Throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contraction, expan- 
sion and going (in general) are the. five actions or motions (karma)*. 

"Motion is primarily divided into three kinds, according 
to its direction, namely, vertical, horizontal, and slanting or 
miscellaneous. The vertical motion may be from below to upwards 
(utksepana\ or from above to downwards (avalcsepana). Horizontal 
motion also may be twofold, motion nearer to oneself (akuncana) 
or motion farther from oneself (prasarana). All other motions 
are relegated to the comprehensive class of ganiana" Athalye on 
TarkasamgraJia. 



* See Primer of Indian Logic^ part iii. 

5. Action (karma) is void of quality and it is transitory* 



Generality (sarfianya) is of three kinds : highest, lowest 
and middling 6 . 

A generality is said to be higher (para) when it is more 
extensive than another (apara). Thus, dravyatva is a higher 
generality (p/m jg^) with reference to prthivitmi, which is apara 
jati with reference to dravyatva. But dravyat-va is an ^wra y'5i 
with reference to satta. But safta is never an aparS, jati, for 
its substratum (asraya) is not included in any higher dass*. 




Sattii-jntyft&mya 
(largest circle) 



Prthwllva-jatya&raya 
"(smallest circle) 



(medium circle) 



6. 'Samanya or generality is that common characteristic which runs 
through all the members of a class and which is the cause of the notion 
that these members form a class.- "Samanya does not denote a class or 
group but a common characteristic of that class* Ghate. 

* Paratva**adhikade$avrttifva, aparatva-alpadckavrttilva^ para-jiiti 
is vyapaka of apara-jati : cf. the' use of the terms genus and spcciS in Bnglhfi 
Logic where 'man' is a species of 'animal', but a genus of 'Aryan'. 



Animal 



Aryan " - " Man' 




Particularity (visaed) is infinite because of its abiding --HI 
every eternal substance 7 . 

'Visesas, in the sense in which the Vais'esikas and Naiya- 
yikas recognise them, are not recognised by other Indian philo- 
sophers, who find it easy to disprove the necessity for recognising 
vi&esas by pointing out that the self-discriminating capacity ascribed 
tomsesas might be attributed, with advantage, to eternal substances 
themselves*.' 

Intimate relation or inherence (samavaya) is only one 8 . 

It is the obsession of economy (lagliava) that has led the 
Vais'esikas to hold, that inherence is eternal and one. The Bhatta- 
Mlmamsakas and the Advaita-Veclantins recognize the relation of 
tad-atinya instead of samavaya. 

Non-entity or non-existence (alhava) is of four kinds in the 
form of antecedent negation (i. e. ? the non-existence of a thing be- 
fore its production, pragM,ava), consequent negation (i. e., negation 
by destruction, dhvamsahhava), reciprocal negation (anyony&bhava), 
and absolute negation (atyantahh&va,)*. 

In rendering the term alhava, the two terms non-existence 
and negation are commonly used. Of these two, the former 
term is nearer to the Sanskrit word alhava ; and the latter term 
is likely to prove somewhat misleading, as it primarily refers to 
negative expression rather than to the negative category denoted by 
such expression**/ 

Earth (prthivl) is eternal and non-eternal : eternal in the form 

7. The idea of 'particularity' fvisesaj is peculiar to the Vai&sika. It 
serves to distinguish one individual from another. 

* Primer of Indian Logic^ Part iii, pp. 41-42. 

8. Samavaya or intimate relation is one and eternal in the sense that 
it is neither produced nor destroyed by the production or destruction of the 
related things. 

9. ''Abhava, as an independent padartha^ is not found in V. S. ;.but 
It is afterwards added by the commentators for . the sake of convenience, 
though really speaking it has no external existences as such' Ghate,. " . ' 

** Primer of Indian Logic^ Part iii, p. 47. 
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of atoms and non-eternal in th'6 form of products. The non-eternal 
earth in the form of products, again, is threefold : body, sense-. 
organ, and sensible object-. The body of this world is earthy, it 
belongs, for instance, to the beings of our cLass, as realized in 
perception ; the sense-organ (consisting of earth) is the nose (sense 
of smell) that perceives odour ; and the object is the jar, etc- 10 

Water (ap}, too, is of two kinds : eternal, and non-eternal ; 
eternal in the form of atoms and non-eternal in the form of 
products. Non-eternal water, again, is threefold : body, sense-organ 
and object. The body made of water is found in the region 
presided over by Varuna or the Water-God; the sense-organ is 
the tongue that perceives taste ; and the object is the river, 
sea, etc. 11 

.Light (tejas) is eternal and non-eternal : eternal in the form 
of atoms and non-eternal in the form of products. Non-eternal light, 
again, is threefold : body, sense-organ and object. The body made 
of light is found in the region of Aditya or Sun (solar region) ; 
the sense-organ is that which perceives colour ; and the object is 
earthy, celestial, gastric and mineral 13 . 

Air (vayu), too, is both eternal and non-eternal : eternal in 
the form of atoms and non-eternal in the form of products. Non- 
eternal air, again, is in the form of body, sonse-organ, object and 
the ..vital breath. The body made of air is found in the region of* 
Vayu or the Wind-God ; "the sense-organ is that which perceives 
touch; the object is that which is the cause of the movement 
of trees and the like ; and the vital breath is that air which moves 
about within the body. This vital breath, again, h designated as 

10. It should be noted in this connexion that according to the Nyitya- 
Vaifesika our body consists of earth only, ' as opposed to the popular view of 
the body being made up, of the five elements, 

11. These facts are based upon a limited observation. There maybe 
many exceptions according to modern theories. 

12. l The inclusion of gold as a form of light is interesting and, novel. 
Properly sp.eaking .many metals are lustrous and 'should be so,. classed '-* 
Gurumurti f ... 
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apana, etc., according to the differences in its movement. 
This is really one but receives five names in consequence of 
the attending circumstances or environments of position and 
function. The still air is nothing but an aggregation of atoms 
not yet formed into a pruduct. 13 

Ether (aJc^a) is infinite, appearing different in connection 
with different limiting adjuncts, such as the jar, etc.* 4 

Time (Icala), characterized by creation, existence and dis- 
solution, is of three kinds. 15 

Space (dilt) is of eleven kinds, namely : east, south-east, 
south, south-west, west, north-west, north, north-east, lower, upper 
and intermediate. 10 

The three substances beginning with ether, that is, ether, time 
and space, are really but one ; they appear as different on account of 
differences in the limiting adjuncts (upadhi).** 

The Soul (afonan) is of two kinds : the Highest Soul (God) 
and the individual soul. The Highest Soul, that is, God (IsVara) is 

13. Modern science is quite opposed to the orthodox Indian view 
regarding the five prwnas.- It holds that there is a nervous power which 
effects all the changes that the five pranas perform according to their 
respective functions. 

In a closed room, air remains in a still or motionless condition, the 
presence of that is felt by the operation of the fan. 

14. Such terms as ghaloLkuka^ mathctkasa etc., do not really denote 
so many different akasas. GTiata^ ma\ha etc., are but the limiting adjuncts 
of one uniform akcisa. 

15. Time appears in threje different ways owing to difference of 
conditions. Really, it is of a uniform character. 

1 6. The elevenfold division of space seems to be peculiar to Sapta- 
padartlii. Popularly ten quarters excluding the intermediate region are only 
recognized. 

17. l Time depending on action, Space depending on spread-out-ness, 
Ether depending on holes in the matrix of matter, when lifted out of these 
limiting characteristics can be conceived of as identical'- Gunimurti. 
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but one. The individual souls (i. e. 5 knowers of the field, IcsetrajnaJi) 
like ourselves are without number. 18 

Mind (m(was) is numberless as it is conjoined to every 
soul 1 * 

The five substances beginning with ether i, e., ether, time, 
space, soul and mind are eternal only, while the others are eternal 
as well as non-eternal. 20 

There are seven kinds of colour (rupa) ; white, red, yellow, 
black, green, purple and variegated 21 . 

$ivaditya recognizes a-n independent seventh colour like the 
variegated colour (citra-rupa), because the variegated colour as a 
distinct one is perceived or apprehended in a piece of cloth 
as such. According to the Vaisesika system, the fact that colour Is 
a quality wb.ich covers the whole of the object in which it abides and 
which cannot co-exist with its negation in one and the same object, 
is responsible for such an apprehension as 'this piece of cloth 
is variegated-' The variegated colour cannot be affirmed to be a 
eumtotal of various colours because a colour, to make an object 
perceptible, must have the nature of residing in its substratum 
pervading the whole of it. It cannot make an object perceptible 

1 8. Kanada does not mention God in his VaisSesika-sUtra but 
Pra'&astapada the first exponent of his system does refer, of course indirectly, 
to the Great Lord, Ruler of the universe. 

19. English Philosophers refer all the intellectual faculties to the 
mind. Sometimes emotional phenomena are also referred to the mind in its 
extended sense. 

20. Earth, water, air and light are eternal in the form of atoms 
and non-eternal in the form of products. Ether, time, space, soul, 
and mind are eternal only and never non-eternal as they cannot be 
presented in the form of products. 

21. Kanada, in his VaiSesika-sutra does not make the sevenfold divi- 
sion of colour (rtij(>a). "Pragastapada has, in his bhasya *>kukladyanekapra- 
taram* only and Sridhara also does not say anything more, on the point, 
in his Nyayakandali. 
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if it partially pervades it, because full pervasion by a colour is a 
condition necessary for the perception of an object. 

Taste .(rasa), too, is of seven kinds, namely : sweet, bitter* 
pungent, astringent, sour, saline and variegated 23 . 

The seventh taste viz., variegated is to be recognized as the 
fruit harltakt is perceived to possess such a taste. It is no one of 
the first six but a peculiar one. Some are inclined to recognize a 
seventh colour but not a seventh taste ; but it is rather illogical to 
say in one way regarding colour and quite in a different way 
regarding taste. 

Odour (gandha) is of two kinds, fragrant and non-fragrant. 
Touch (sparsa) is of three kinds, cold, hot and neither cold nor 
hot. Number (samlchya) is of three kinds, one, two and many. 
Dimension (parimana) is of various kinds, minute, large, long 
and short. Length and shortness may be included in largeness 
and minuteness. So this division seems to be not very logical. 
Severalty (prthitklva) resides in one and many. Conjunction 
(samyoga) is of two kinds, that produced from action and that 
produced from another conjunction. Disjunction (vibhaga) is also 
of two kinds, that produced from action and that produced from 
another disjunction. Priority (paratva) is effected by time and 
space. Posteriority (aparatva) is also effected by time and 
space 33 . 

22. The sevenfold division of taste (rasa) is rather peculiar to 
SaptapadartM,. Pr&Sastapada's JBhasya, even, has the sixfold division, 
Padarttia-candrika, p* 105, supports the view of SaptapadartKl by saying 
that as several colours, residing in one and the same thing can produce 
one independent variegated colour (citra-rupa), so several tastes as found 
together in haritakl etc., can produce one independent variegated taste 
(citra-rasa). If variegated colour is to be admitted as an independent 
colour, then variegated taste also should be admitted as an independent 
taste* Either both should be admitted or both should be rejected. 

23. Variegated odour cannot be admitted because fragrant 



Cognition (buddhi) is of two kinds in the form of 
remembrance (smrti) and apprehension (anubJwtvaJ). Apprehension, 
again, is of two kinds in the form of right apprehension (prania) and 
wrong apprehension (ap'ramd!). Wrong apprehension is of two kinds 
in the form of doubt (samsaya) and erroneous cognition (vipwyaya). 
Eight apprehension is of two kinds in the form of perception 
(pratyaksa) and inference (anmniti). Perception is of seven 
kinds, that is, of God and such as characterized by smell, tasio, 
sight* touch, hearing and mind 3 ' 4 . 

Perception as caused is popularly divided into six well-known 
classes. Sivaditya includes the uncaused perception of God as 
well, in the same list. 

Because the indicatory mark or the middle term (linya) is of 
three kinds, inference, too, is of three kinds, namely : purely 
positive (anvayin), purely negative (vyatirekin) and positive-negative 
(anvayavyatireldn). These, again, are for one's own self (xvai'tha) 
or for others (parartJia) ss . 

By an Inference a person may himself know something by 
means of the middle term or he may make some other person 
know that by means of certain arguments. 

The members (avayava) of an inference for others are, pro- 
position or assertion (pmtijfoti), reason (Jietu), example (ufffliarana), 
application (upanaya) and conclusion (nigawwtia). The members 
of an inference for both, that is, for one's own self and for others 
are : (i) presence of the Ivetu in the subject (paltm), (ii) presence of 
tito--hetu in a similar subject (saydksa), (iii) absence of the hetu 
from a dissimilar subject (vipdksa), (iv) the major or the 

fragrant varieties being opposed to each other cannot residThT^" ..... an7 
the same thing. 

24. The direct knowledge belonging to God is but eternal, that is 
uncaused No other kind of cognition as caused, is possible in His case as 
JUs knowledge is always direct (pratyaksa ). 



_ * S . Li^a is the indicatory mark, such as 'smoke' which is the cause 
ot inference. 



probandum (sadhya), not disproved by a stronger proof and 
(v) not having a rival indicatory mark that proves the opposite 
of the major 36 . 

The fallacies (hetvabhasa) arising out of them are : (i) the 
unproved (asiddha) that is, when there is no ascertainment of the 
middle term (hetu) as a proper indicatory mark, (ii) the contradicted 
(viruddha) that is, when there is a contradiction between the hetu 
and the sadhya, (iii) the discrepant (anaikantika) that is, when 
the hetu tends to prove not only the sadhya but also things other 
than that, (iv) the inconclusive (anadhyavasita) that is, when 
the hetu, does not lead to a definite knowledge of the sadhya 9 
(v) the time-lapsed (kalatyayapadista) that is, when the hetu 
attempts at proving the sadhya when the fit time of inference has 
gone by or in other words, when being barred by pratyaJesa, 
anmnana has no scope at all and the hetu is known to be 
fallacious and (vi) the same to the topics (prakaranasama),- 
that is, when the hetu tends to prove both the sadhya and 
its negation or when the hetu being of equal calibre in respect 
of the sadhya as well as its abhava, (negation), cannot prove 
either 8 '. 

26. 'The twofold distinction of svarthanumana and pamrtJictnumana 
is only a matter of convenience, as one cannot do without the other, or as 
pararthamimana is only the expression in words of svarthaniiniana which is 
barely a mental process' Ghate. 

(1) Paksasattva^ (ii) sapaksasattva^ (iii) vipak&asaftva, (iv) abadhita* 
vwayatva and (v) asatpratipakfdtatva are the five characteristics of an 
anvayavyatiretti hetti \ excluding sapaksasattva, the remaining four are the 
characteristics of a kevalavyatirekl Jietu^ as there is no sapaksa in its case ; 
and excluding vipakmsatlva^ the remaining four are the characteristics of a 
kevalctnvayl hetu^ as there is no vipaksa in its case. See in this connection, 
Tarkamrta of Jagadia. 

27. Kanlda mentions only three fallacies or hetvabhasa^> : asat 
(asiddha), apmsiddha (viruddha} and sandigdha (V.S. iii. I. 15). Pra&astapada 
has four with anadhyavasita. Gotama has five : savyalhicara (anaikantika), 
viruddha^ pmkaratiasama^ sadhyasama (asiddha) -diO,&. , kalaflta (kalatyayapa* 



JZeductio ad absurdum (tarJca) and the condition of dreaming 
(svapna) are nothing but doubt and erroneous knowledge 38 . 

Cognitions, determinate or complex (savikalpaka) and 
indeterminate or incomplex (nirmlc-alpalm) are involved both in right 
apprehension and wrong apprehension 89 . 

Such is the case with recognition (pmtytilthijna), cognition of 
an object to be avoided (hana), cognition of an object to be accepted 
(upajd-ana) and cognition of an object to be neither avoided nor 
accepted but to be looked upon with indifference (iipeksa) ; that is 
they are also involved both in right apprehension and wrong 
apprehension 30 . 

Conjecture (uha) and indefinite knowledge (anadhydwixcLifa) 
are involved in doubt 31 . 

They are not treated as independent topics because they 
merely imply the two extremes (koti), opposed to each other, of 
a doubt. 

Pleasure (suJcha) is both worldly and heavenly bliss. Pain 
(duhkha) springs from the cause of pain only. Will or desiiv 



. S. i. 2. 4. This is the generally accepted number. Sivadilya is 
rather peculiar in stating as many as six ' hetvabhasas like Bhti Sarvajna. Sec 
in this connection, Vyomavatl (Ch. S. S,), Nyayasara, pp. 712, Pnwunta- 
' 



28. Reductio ad absurdtim serves a special purpose in contributing 
to produce a right conclusion and as such it is rather reasonable to regard 
it as an independent topic. Tarka has been variously translated into 
English such as confutation, hypothetical reasoning etc. 

29. According to Madhava, Mitabkmim, p. 33, indeterminate cognition 
is always a right apprehension whereas determinate cognition may be 
either a right apprehension or a wrong one. 

^ 30. These four kinds of cognitions are not to be treated as independent 
topics. They are involved in right apprehension or wrong apprehension 
according as they are right or wrong. 

31. These two are involved in doubt as both of them possess the 
character of incertitude* 



(iccha) is of two kinds, one drives at pleasure and the other 
drives at the means thereof. Aversion (dvesa), too, is of 
two kinds, one drives at avoidance of pain and the other drives 
at the means of such avoidance. Effort or volition (prayatna) has 
for its object something that is enjoined or prescribed, something 
that is prohibited and something that is neither enjoined nor 
prohibited but looked upon with indifference 83 . 

Weight or gravity (yurutvct) is found both in compounds 
and elements 83 . 

The former variety is explained in the total weight of water 
and the latter, in the weight of hydrogen, for example. 

Fluidity (dravatva) is both natural (samsiddhika) and 
accidental or caused (naimitttfca)**. 

Viscidity (sneha) is both natural and conditional 



Predisposition (samskfira) is presented in the form of velocity 
(vet/a), mental impression (bhavana) and inertia (stMtiMhapaka) 
that is, "the power of continuing in a particular state originally 
brought about till a counteracting force is made to operate" 80 . 

Merit (dJiarma) is both persuasive and dissuasive, the 
former persuades us in doing approved things and the latter 

32. Pain is only worldly and not heavenly, Mitabhasit$ } p. 34. 

33. Note here that (i) samlihurartipa is expressive of compounds and 
(ii) ekavayavimst f ha is expressive of elements. This shows that the Vai^eMkas 
were great chemists. 

34. The fluidity of water, for instance, is natural while the fluidity 
of gold and ghee is accidental as it is produced by the application 
of heat. 

35. The Vaihiesika system holds that viscidity is a quality peculiar 
to water, 

36. Of the three varieties of predisposition, velocity and inertia are 
classed under samanya-gnnas while mental impression (bhavanty is regarded 
as a msesa-guna of the soul because it is peculiar to this alone. 
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dissuades us from doing unapproved things. Demerit (adiwvw) 
ends with the experience of the fruits of action and IB counter- 
acted by salutation etc. 8 " 7 

Sound (scMa) is both articulate in the form of distinct letters 
(varna) and inarticulate in the form of mere indistinct sound 
(dhvani)* 8 . 

Of these qualities odour, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, pleasure, pain, aversion or hatred, predisposition 
or impression, merit, demerit and sound are non-eternal only, 
while the others are both eternal and non-eternal. The 
qualities beginning with conjunction and ending with sound 
are non-pervasive, that is, they do not pervade the whole 
of their substratums, they pervade them only partially. 
Intellect, will and effort are both pervasive and non-pervasive, 
that is to say, they pervade their substratums wholly as well 
as partially. Others, that is, the remaining qualities pervade 
the whole of their substratums 30 . 

Throwing upwards (utksepana) and other kinds of action 
are either prescribed or prohibited or neither prescribed nor 
prohibited but looked upon with indifference' 10 . 

Generality is in the forms of a class (jati) and condition 
(upadlii). That in the form of a class is such as existence (satta), 
substantiality, quality, action, etc. That in the form of condition 
is such as being a cook etc 41 . 

37. In this connexion see PadartJia-candrikii^ p. 109 and the lines 
of Jinavardhana, iippan\ u, p. 109. 

38. Sound is a special quality belonging to ether, 

39. Intellect, desire (will) and volition (effort) are partially pervading 
in individual souls but fully pervading in God. 

40. In this connexion read MitabKisinl^ p. 36. 

41. 4 It should be noted that many times the word samanya^ though, 
really speaking, a general term including both jati and upadhi^ stands only 
for : jati ; and it is in this sense, that samanya is said to be possible only in 
the ca.se of gravy a^ %wia and karn^a arid there, too, not in ajl \h$ varieties,' 



The antecedent non-existence (prayabhava) and other 
varieties of non-existence are. numberless according to the 
differences of counter-entities (pratiyogin)**. 

Intermediateness (madhyatva) is the negation of priority and 
posteriority 48 . 

Darkness (andhakara) is also a negation only (of light) 44 . 

Potentiality (sakti) is but the nature of a, substance etc 45 . 

Peculiarity or the nature of being limited i. &., qualification 
(vaisisiya) is nothing but a relation subsisting between an attribute 
and an attributive* 6 . 

The nature of being known (jnatata) is but a relation 
between knowledge and the object of knowledge 47 . 

Similarity (sadrsya) is generality in the form of a condition 48 .*. 

Lightness (lagliutva) is the negation of gravity (and hence 
need not be added to the list of qualities) 40 . 

42. Abhava or non-entity is no jati because jati is something positive. 

43. Madhyatva or intermediateness is not an independent quality. 
It falls under non-existence because what is neither distant nor near but the 
negation of them is middling or intermediate. 

44. The Vai^esika view of darkness is propounded in the Vai^esika- 
siitra (V. 2. 19) of Kanada indirectly hinting at the fact that non-entity 
(abhfwtt) is no less than a category (padartJia 1 }. Maidhava's Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha (aiilukya-darfSana) gives a fuller discussion about the subject, 

45. Sakti or potentiality, that is, 'the capacity of a thing to produce 
its effect' is but the nature of the thing and as such it need not be 

admitted as an independent topic. 

46. Vaikisiya or peculiarity being the relation between the. vj&esaqa.ox. 
an attributive and m'&esya or an attribute cannot be an independent topic. .... 

47- Jtuitatu, or the nature of being known is the relation of the j ar' 
(ghaln ), the object, with its cognition (jfiana ). 

4cS. -STMya or similarity is not an independent topic, it is 
cognized as a positive thing in the form of upadhi-samariya or generality 
in the form of a condition , as opposed to jcttf-sfimanya .or generality in the 
form of a class. ., . , .. .... ..:'. . . - .-'-. 

49. 4 It should be noted here that there is some, confxision about 

5 



any other, iting said to be existing is to bo included 
te the above mentioned categories, as, for instance, number, in the 



Of these, those that are eternal have causality only and those 
that are non-eternal have both causality and proclucibility. There 
fire three kinds of causes*, intimate cause (samavaytftarana), non- 
intimate cause (aswmvayikaraya) and instrumental 'cause (nimitta- 
frftraqa). 

Other varieties of pad&rtha can be easily conjectured 81 . 

The real knowledge of these is the cause of the highest good 
Beality consists of non-attribution, and a knowledge of reality is 
Apprehension 53 , 

Apprehension is of four kinds characterized by hearing 
reasoning, contemplating and realizing 53 . &3 



the "exact meaning of g^utva. If it means 'ras 
or lightness is the opposite of gurutva on the other hand, if 
' 



means ^weight' which seems to be its proper meaning 
ma ma ^ka m n^ then la^^a is only a degree of gunUm and not 
opposed to jt, 1 

So. Anything else existing can be included in any of the above- 
mentioned categories, like number in qualities. The categories are neither 
.jess nor more. 

fT ^ 3n invariable "tacedent. This definition is further 
the dause 'provided it is not anyath^MM . The essence of 

St bethiS: the mini 
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proceeds ,s its cause, and anything not included in the 

Some f the --^- . 11 






53- Th ? d,rect 



apprehension or tnrth involyes in itself fo w steps, 



Highest good consists of the negation of the whole set of 
pains effected by false knowledge co-existing with the annihilation 
of the cause of that false knowledge, such an annihilation being 
brought about by true knowledge 04 . 

Pain, again, is of twenty-one kinds, the body, the six organs of 
sense, the six objects of sense, the six cognitions, pleasure and 
affliction 63 . 

Pleasure is included in pain because it is also intermixed with 
pain. 'Unalloyed pleasure cannot be had in this ,world of men. 
What is pleasure now, for instance, the birth of a son, is the 
root of excessive pain afterwards, for instance, when the son falls 
ill or expires. Thus there is nothing which can be called rea,l 
pleasure in this physical world. 



attentive hearing, reasoning, meditating and realizing* Br 
qaf, ii. 4. 5, dictates to this effect : 'the self is to be heard, reasoned about, 
meditated on and realized' (alma vare drastavyah krotavyo mantavyo 
ttidid/iyasitavyah], which apparently directs an enquiry about the self, 
about truth. Vide, N. Vedantatirtha, Introduction to Vedanta-siddhanta* 
suktimanjari, C. S. S., No, IV. 

54. To have a clear idea of the nature of the highest good '(vtih&rtyasd),. 
the reader is advised to carefully go through Mitabhasiwi, p. 42 and Padartha* 
candrika, pp. 114115. Of course, there is a difference of opinion between 
them. According to the Vaiifesika system salvation consists in the total 
absence of pain ; it is not a positive joy, to be sure. 

55*. The theory professing twenty-one , kinds of pain or misery is 
not the invention of Sivaditya. It is a Very . old theory propounded a.s 
early as AD. 300 (vide, N. Vedantatirtha, Nyayadarkaner Itiha$a } pp. 225- 
230), by Uddyotakara, in his Nyaydvartika^ p* 2. Of these twenty-one,, the 
body is called duhkha because in it the individual soul experiences dultfsha, 
the next eighteen are called duhkha as they are the causes of duhkha, 
pleasure is called duhkha as it is intermixed with duhkha and duhkha itself 
is called duhkha from its very nature. 

Cf. ^Ekamr^aMheda^hinna^punayduWihatn : W/nw, .w/ indriyan^ 
sar} visayafyi sari, buddhayah, sukham^ duhkham ceti. Banrain duhkhayatana* 
tvad duhkham, indriyani visayah buddhayas ca tat-sadhana-Wiuvat, sukhat^i 
t) dithkharft 'Svafufiata it? ?Nyayavartika,-i. -j-. i*- \- 
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The def inilion of the categories* 

Now, the definitions of the several categories, enumerated are 
being given, as right knowledge of them depends mainly upon cor- 
rectness of definitions. A definition is but an exclusive mark 00 . 

The application of the process of inference in the case of a 
definition : (i) A definition differs from all other things (the 
definition of Prthivi differs from what is not such a definition), 
(ii) on account of its being an exclusive mark (yand/Mvallva is not 



. * ..The definition in Sanskrit is the unfolding of such properties. of the 
thing to be defined as are ordinarily understood as characteristics of that 
thing only i. e., the essence of the thing. A definition, therefore, is equal 
to the characteristic property which distinguishes the thing to be defined 
(laksya) from all. other things. In order that a definition should be correct 
it must be free from the following three defects : 

(i) Non-existence of the charateristics. in a portion (ekaMn) of the 
thing defined (avyapti) ; (ii) existence of the characteristics in the thing 
defined as also in a thing not defined (ativyufiti) ; (iii) the total absence of 
the characteristics in the thing defined (asambhava). A definition thus 
becomes an asMhamna dharma, a peculiar or distinguishing quality which 
is free from these "three vitiating factors that reduce themselves to fallacies 
or helvabhasas. 

56. 'So far, the padarthas, their divisions and subdivisions have been 
enumerated. Now the definitions of the several things enumerated arc 
going to be given in the same order ; for, without definitions, the several 
things cannot be accurately distinguished from one another, and hence the 
right knowledge of them cannot be produced which alone leads to salvation. 
The purpose of a definition is either distinguishing the thing to be defined 
from all -others or calling the thing by a particular name for practical pur- 
poses. A definition must be found in all the things defined without excep- 
tion, it ;must be found in no other things than the things to be defined 
(&**ya). Thus the purpose of a definition, according to the Naiyayikas, is 
more negative than positive. It only excludes the definitions from others 
but gives us no accurate notion of the difinition itself,' 
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found in anything else other than -Prthiyj), (iii) the thing, which 
is not different from others, e. g., the thing which is not different 
from the things that do not constitute the definition of vahni (fire), 
cannot be an exclusive mark just as dhuma (smoke), (iv) thus 
it is not that the definition is not an exclusive mark, (v) therefore, 
it is not that the definition is not different from others (other than 
those which do not constitute a definition) but positively different 
(from what is not a definition) 57 . 

The application of the process of inference is to be similarly 
seen in all definitions. Of them the definition of padartha, in 
general, has already been given 88 . 

A substance is (i) what has inherent in it, the generality 
of substanee-M0$&' (th-avyatva-jati) or (ii) what has qualities in 
intimate relation with it or (iii) what is itself an intimate or 
inherent cause 50 . 

A" quality is (i) what has, inherent in it, the generality 
of qiuility-nessj (ii) what is not of the nature of motion while 

57. A definition is a differentiation from all other things. The 
application of the process of inference about this is shown in the form of a 
five membered syllogism. The argument is of the type of a purely negative 
concomitance (kevalavyatirekiti). 

58. The definition of l padartha' has been already given (p. 13, sutra i). 
Although, strictly speaking, that cannot be a definition according to 
bivaditya, still that may be regarded as a definition in a figurative sense 
(Mitabhasirfa pp. 13-14; 48) or it may be said that the definition of 
'padartha', in general, has been given by the learned in other books, so 
here the several 'padarthas' in particular, are to be defined (Padartha- 
candrika, p. 116). 

59. Herefrom 'follows a series of definitions. It will be noticed in 
almost all cases the definition is verbal. In pursuit of absolute accuracy, 
this system invents a 'jati' or generality for everything that has to be defined 
and defines a thing as possessing the generality of its quality. The negative 
concomitance which Bivaditya calls the feature of definition is seen in this 
sort of definition , because possessing the generality of its quality excludes 
all other objects from the, definition. .Though . in.. several cases, alternative 



jDOssessing generality and (iii) which is not capable of being ail 
inherent or intimate cause 00 . 

An action is what has, inherent in it, the generality of action- 
ness and is the non-intimate cause of the first conjunction and 
disjunction 61 . 

A conjunction also^ can be the non-intimate cause of another 
conjunction, hence the first conjunction which is caused by an action 
only is specified in the definition of action. 

Generality is eternal, one and in intimate relation with 
many 63 . 

Particularity is that which cannot possess generality and 
which abides, in intimate relation, in a single individual thing 
only 63 , 

definitions are given, the uniform method is to define an object hi terms of 
its generality to secure exclusion of other things' GuruniurtL 

60. Some say that lightness (laglmtva], softness (mrdulva) and hard- 
ness (katkinafoa) are additional qualities ( gunas ) ; but they are not so, 
because lightness is nothing but the negation (abhava) of gravity (gumtva ), 
and softness and hardness depend respectively upon the loose and close 
conjunction of the parts of a body of which a mass is composed (avayava- 
sambandha}, 

6 1. It should be noted here that a quality and an action are similar 
to each other as they are both properties of a substance but they differ from 
each other inasmuch as the former is of a permanent character and the latter 
is evanescent. 

62. l lt should be noted that no definition containing jdti is given in 
connection with the last four padarthas, because ya^cloes not abide in them 
at all. lUs only dravya, guna and karma that can have ftti, according to 
the Naiyayika' Ghate. 

Samanya cannot have jati, because vamariya itself means general 
nature that runs through all the members of a class j and one general nature 
cannot exist in another general nature. 

63. Particularity is intimately connected with an -eternal thing 
only. The exclusion of non-eternal things is accounted for by saying that 

.the distinction; of -.one thing from another depends virtually upon the distinc- 
Jaoa, of the atoms of those two things and all things are composed of the 



Viseaas, are many a.nd they are different from one another 
having no common characteristic. 

Inherence or intimate relation is but an eternal connection 04 . 

Non-existence or non-entity is that, the cognition of which is 
dependent on the cognition of its counter-entity 65 . 

A counter-entity is what enables us to make an idea of some 
other thing that cannot be conceived of, by itself. 

Earth is that which has the generality of ewth-nass and which 
has odour in intimate relation with itself 60 . 

Odour abides only in the earth and does not abide in anything 
else. It should be noted in this connexion that wherever there is 
odour there is earth and not wherever there is earth there is odour. 
Therefore, it will be, strictly speaking, incorrect to say 'earth is an 
odorous thing' instead of saying 'everything that has odour is 
earth/ 

Water is that which has the generality of water-wess and 
which has a cool touch 07 . 

atoms which are eternal. But what distinguishes the atoms of one thing 
from those of the other is particularity or individuality (visesa). Ftsesas 
cannot have jati because jati is something common and something common 
cannot exist in vi&em^ which, in their very nature, are distinct. They always 
distinguish one thing from another. 

64. Sctmavaya has no jf.tti because samavaya being a particular kind 
of relation is only one or samavaya has no jati because it does not reside in 
a thing by intimate relation (samavaya-samlandlia]. According to some 
samavaya is an object of direct perception while others maintain that it is 
an object of inference. 

65. AbMva has noj'titt because jati is bhavartipa^ that is, it exists in 
existing things or it is something positive ; abhava means non-existence and 
hence it cannnot have any relation to a thing through jati. 

66. The odour in a piece of stone is generally imperceptible but it is 
felt when that stone is reduced to ashes. The odour felt in water does not 
naturally belong to water but to the earth, which is intermixed with water. 

67. Sometimes a slab of stone has a cool touch simply becaxi.se particles 
of water gome in contact with it* The hot water has a hot touch 
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- Light is that which has the generality of light^-m and which 
has a hot touch 68 . 

. .Gold is regarded by the Vaisesika as belonging to the class 
of light Of course, popularly it is regarded as an earthy substance. 

Air is that which has the generality of air-ness and which 
has no colour but has touch 60 . 

There are two views about the cognition of ?.-// ?f. Some hold 
(e- g. the authors of T- 8. and Mil.) that vayu is not the object of 
pratyaltscL' or direct perception, but can be known only by inference. 
They say that the sensuous perception of a substance is possible 
only when the substance is possessed of a, manifest colour. A 
manifest touch alone would not do. Fa/yw has a, manifest touch but 
no manifest colour. Others, however, hold that either a manifest 
colour or a manifest touch is sufficient to make a substance percep- 
tible. Thus vayu is perceptible, because it has a manifest touch,' 

Ether is that which has the quality of sound 70 . 

which is only due to the admixture of heat (teja$. The definition that 
'water is cold to the touch' is not correct in the -light, of modern Physics, 
coldness or heat depends upon temperature. 

68. 'If it be said that hot touch 'and brightly white colour peculiar to 
tejas are absent from gold, we reply that they are there, but are prevented 
from being perceptible by the touch and colour of earth which is bound up 
with it 7 Ghate, 

69, 'Its existence as a distinct substance is inferred from feeling, The 
wind that blows is apprehended temperate independently of the influence 
of light; this temperature which is a quality implies a substratum, for it 
cannot exist without one. That substratum is air, different from water 
which is cold, from light which is hot and from earth which is adventitiously 
warm by induction of light.' (Col. Essays.) 

70, 'The existence of an ethereal element as a distinct substance is 
deduced not from distinct perception, but from. inference. Sound is a 
peculiar quality, for like colour and other peculiar qualities it is appre- 
hended by only one external organ of such beings as men are j now a quality 
abides in a substratum which is qualified, but neither soul nor any one of 
the four elements-dearth, water, light and air-can be its substratum, for 
it is apprehended by the organ of hearing, The qualities of the earth and 
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Time is that which is an .abode of the non-intimate cause 
of priority or posteriority produced by the motion of the sun, and 
at the same time, not an abode of priority or posteriority itself 71 . 

Space is that which is an abode of the non-intimate cause of 
priority or posteriority not produced by the motion of the sun, and 
at the same time, not an abode of priority or posteriority itself 7 *. 

The soul is that which has the generality of soul-ness and 
the quality of cognition or intelligence 73 . 

The mind is. that which has the generality of mind-ness, is 
devoid of touch and is a substratum of activity 74 , 

the rest are not apprehended by hearing but sound is ; therefore it is not a 
quality of these substances, nor is it a quality of time, space and mind '; 
since it is a peculiar quality and those three substances have none but such 
as are common to many. Therefore, a substratum other than all these is 
inferred and that one is the ethereal element* It is one, for there is no 
evidence for diversity and its unity is congruous as infinity accounts for 
ubiquity. It is infinite because it is found everywhere. It is eternal because 
it is infinite.' (Col. Essays). 

According to the modern theories of Sound, of course, salda is rather 
a gun a of vayu than of ether (akasa). 

71. The notions or expressions lifcie the past, present, future, elder, 
younger etc., are simply due to the connection of the things with one per- 
manent all-pervading entity which is called time. 

72. 'The relations between existing bodies are accounted for by space 
(dik}. It has not the capacity for containing bodies ; but it has the capacity 
of pointing out the relations between existing bodies with reference to a 
certain body. 

Notice that in the case of aka&a, kala and dik no definition containing 
/c///like aptva^ vayutva etc , have been given ; because no_/~/# is possible in 
them, since they are each only one, whereas the conception oijati necessarily 
presupposes plurality' Ghate. 

73. The existence of organs ,. of sense and their,, appropriate objects 
implies a knower and- that knower is the soul. 

74. Every individual -soul has its own mind- Thus mind.s.-are infinite 
in number like the souls. They are eternal and atomic in magnitude 
.(a^ufarimana). According to the .Mimamsakas, min4 is all-pervading 
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Colour Is that which has the generality of colour^** and 
which Is cognised by the eye alone, 

Taste is that which has the generality of taste-r^s and which 
Is perceptible only by the tongue 70 . 

Odour is that which has the generality of odourless and 
which is perceptible only by the nose TT , 

Touch is- that which has the generality of touch-ness and 
which is peceptible only by the organ of touch I e., skin 78 . 

Humber is that which has the generality of number-wsa 
and which is the special cause of counting 70 . 

Dimension is that which has the generality of dimension- 
ness and which is the special cause of the common usage of 
measurement 80 , 

Severally is that which has the generality of severalty-w^s 
and which is the special cause of the common usage of differentia- 
tion of one thing from another 81 . 

75. Colour can abide only in earth, water and light. In the definition 
of colour the word ?/??# (quality) means a special quality fviscsa-guna) and 
thus the conjunction of light with the wall (prabha-bljitti-sajnyoga)^ cognized 
by the eye, is excluded, as conjunction (samyoga} is not a special quality. 

76, In the definition of taste (rasa) the word 'only' fmatrctj is not 
used because no other quality than this is perceived by the tongue. 

77, In the definition of odour (gandha) the word 'only' (matraj is 
not used as no other quality than this is perceived by the nose. 

78. In the definition of touch '(spdr&a) the word 'only' fmainij is 
necessary to exclude number (sahkhya.) etc., which are perceived by the 
sense of touch (spanana-gnihya) but not by it alone. 

79. The numbers from two upwards are relative, on account of their 
being viewed in reference to another fapeksabtiddhi). The distinguishing 
perception, by which we apprehend 'this is one', 'this is one', and which 
gives rise to the notion of duality (dvitva) is called apeksabuddhi.' 

80, The dimension of a thing is produced by karanabahutva or 
'k&ranamcchattva^ or pracayavikesa^ (a particular land of conjunction 
-of the parts). 

Si f 'Gfrattth paip na* (anymyabhava) shows the difference between 
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It should be noted that A is different from B J ' 
is not the same thing as e A Is not B' \(anyonyahJiaWt)' We 
cannot say, for instance, 'a cause is different from the effect* as 
the cause and the effect are really inseparably connected together. 
We can say, however, c a cause is no effect*. 'A is different from B' 
does not only convey a mutual negation but also something more. 
Thus severalty is the negation of objective identity, while mutual 
negation is the negation of the sameness of nature. The Navya- 
Naiyayikas discard severalty as an independent quality. 

Conjunction is that which has the generality of conjunction- 
Mess and which is characterized by a relation that is non-eternal 
as opposed to inherence that is eternal 82 . 

Disjunction is that which has the generality of disjunction-. 
ness and which is the special cause of the idea of separation of 
two things joined together 83 . 

It should be noted that disjunction is not only the absence of 
conjunction but is an actual separation that brings about the des- 
truction of a previous contact. 

Priority is that which has the generality of priority-ness. 
and is the special cause of the common usage of the term ./prior*. 
Posteriority is that which has the generality of posteriority- 
ness and is the special cause of the common usage of the term 
'posterior' 8 *' 85 . 



pala and ghala, whereas ^ghalah paiat prihatf shows this is one thing and 
that is another. . 

82. Conjunction (samyogaj is the contact between things that were 
separated, 

83. Disjunction foibhaga) is taken as a pure absence of -conjunction 
fsarnyogabhavaj by the Navya-Naiyayikas. - 

84*85. The ideas of priority and posteriority are "nothing more than 
relations of corporeal things to time and space expressed in the form of 
qualities for the purpose of marking their varying degrees" Athalye on 
Tarkasawigraka. - * 
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Cognition is 'that -which has the. generality' of ' cognition- 
and is the illumination ( or knowledge ), with the soul as its 
substratum 98 , 

Cognition abides in the soul. According to the Vaisesikas 
faiddhi as intellect, is the instrument of knowledge but. as cognition, 
the result of it. . 

....... Pleasure is. that which has the generality of pleasure-ness- and 

...is directly felt as. agreeable without reference to any other thing 8 '''. 

The means of pleasure are also agreeable, but this agreeable- 
-ness is due to their connection with pleasure. It is to be noted 
"that there cannot be anything which can be universally regarded 
as a" means of pleasure, because there is nothing which can 
produce pleasure to all : what is pleasant in certain circumstances 
may be unpleasant in other circumstances. Thus sandal-water 
though agreeable on account of its cooling effect in summer is not 
so to one who is afflicted with cold. 

Pain is that which has the generality of pain-ness and is felt 
as disagreeable without any other cause than itself 88 . 

It should be noted that the Sankhyas regard pleasure and 
pain as attributes possessed by the things. 

Desire is that which has the generality of desire-///%v and is 
characterized by the longing for some object 80 . 

Aversion is. that which has the generality of a version- new 
and is blazing in its nature 90 . 

Effort is that which has the generality of effort-wm and is 
the -special cause of the common usage of effort *. 

It should be Potedjn^this connexion that effort is an attribute 
86. Buddhi (cognition) isT^d^ ........ c^se "o?The" 

^^r^***^ It is impossible for a person to otter a single 
word if he does not have the corresponding idea. 

subjective 8 *', Ple ? SUreand P ain ^ethe attributes of the Soul and they are 
subjective, according to the Vaisesikas. 

%. For a clear idea of desire read Mitabhasinl p. 60 
Aversion is nothing but a repulsive feeling. 

that ** 



90. 



of the soul. It is not an actual act but the cause. It Is a mental 
activity or volition that precedes an actual act and hence it is 
called the special cause of the empirical forms of volition. 

Gravity is that which has the generality of gravity- w ess and 
is the non-intimate cause of the first act of falling and exists in 
a single substance 02 . 

Fluidity is that, which has the generality of fLuidity-ness 
and is the non-intimate cause of flowing and exists in a single 
substance, 

Viscidity is that which has the generality of -viscidity-ness, 
which is not possessed of the quality of fluidity and which is the 
special cause of the agglutination of particles 94 . 

Impression is a quality which has the generality of impress ion- 
ness and which produces in its substratum the condition in which 
the substratum was when the quality itself, that is, impression, was 
produced 95 . 

Merit has the generality of merit-ness and it is the 
special cause of pleasure 06 . 

92. Gravity or weight (gurutva) abides only in the earth and water. 
It is only inferable by the act of falling that is produced. 

l The word 'ekavrtti' (abiding in one thing) is. used to exclude Sajrnyoga 
and Vibhaga which though they may produce the first act of falling, require 
two things' Gunimurti. 

93. For a clear idea of fluidity, see Miiabhaxinl, p. 61. 

94. Viscidity (sneJia) belongs to water and is manifested more effec- 
tively when mixed with flour and such other things, 

95. Impression fsamskaraj is not defined by Pra^astapada in his 
bhasya PadarthadharmasamgraJia. Vega^ bhavana and sthitisthapaka, the 
three kinds of impression are very different in character, Vega is velocity. 
Bhavana arises from direct cognition (anulhava) and is the cause of recollec- 
tion. It abides only in the soul. Sthitisthapaka is the capability of 
restoration to an original state or position, i. e., elasticity. 

96. Merit is merely based on religious precepts. According to the 
VaiiSesikas merit does not involve the idea of a duty to society or of exalted 
obligations imposed upon man by human nature. (TS., p. 112, ed. 
Mehendale). 



JDemerit lias the generality of demerit-ness and it is the 
special cause of pain 97 . 

Sound is the quality which has the generality of sound-ness 
and is apprehended by the ear, the organ of hearing". 

Throwing upwards has the generality of thro wing- up ward- 
ness and is the motion which is the cause of contact with the 
upper region. Throwing downwards has the generality of throwing- 
downward-raess and is the motion which is the cause of contact 
with the downward region. Contraction has the generality of 
contraction- ness and is the action which is the cause of curved- 
ness. Expansion has the generality of expansion- ness and is the 
action which is the cause of straightness. Motion has the 
generality of motion-ness and is the action which is the cause 
of contact with an indefinite region". 

Highest generality is that which only pervades ; it 
pervades other things but is itself never pervaded by others. 

97. It should be noted that the sufferings caused by a bath in a river 
are due to some previous demerit and thus the bath itself is a merit and not 
a demerit. 

98. Sounds are produced from the original sound according to the 
Kadamba-golaka nyaya or Vici-tamhga nyaya. The two theories are : 

( i ) Just as the buds of the Kadamba tree burst forth at one and the 
same time, so with the production of one sound, other sounds are simul- 
taneously produced from it. 

(ii) In the ocean when one wave is produced, it gives rise to 
others, This process goes on till the waves reach the shore and subside 
there. So one sound when produced gives rise to other sounds till all the 
sounds reach the cavity of the ear. 

Thus, a sound made at a great distance can be perceived by the 



ear. 



99- Action consists in motion. Elevation or throwing upwards is the 
cause of conjunction with a higher place. Depression or throwing down- 
. wards is. the cause of conjunction with a lower place. Contraction is the 
cause of conjunction with a thing which is near. Expansion is the cause 
^conjunction with a thing which is remote. Every other variety of 
action is nothing but motion, in general. 
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Lowest generality is that which is only pervaded by other things 
but never does pervade anything else. Middle generality is that 
which both pervades and is pervaded 100 . 

Antecedent non-existence is that which is beginning-less 
but which has an end. Consequent non-existence is that which 
has a beginning but no end. Absolute non-existence is that 
relational non-existence, which has neither beginning nor end. 
Beciprocal non-existence is nothing but a denial of identity 101 . 

^Eternity is what is without destruction. Non-eternity is what 
is liable to des traction 10S . 

An atom is what is without parts and in which there is 
motion 100 , 

A part is what is the inherent cause of a substance. A final 
product is that which cannot have further parts, that is to say, 
which is itself final in itself and cannot produce any other 
substance 104 . 



TOO. Para-samanya is that which can only be a genus and never a 
species. Thus sat fa or existence is a para-scimanya. 

101. Abhava^ in general, is that the knowledge of which is dependent 
on the knowledge of its counter-entity. GhaWiuva can be comprehended 
only when we have the knowledge of ghaia. 

* According to D. Gurumurti Parlktakhanda (subdivision and examina- 
tion) begins here but that is not so for, subdivision is nothing but a particular 
kind of enumeration and examination is an investigation which is totally 
wanting in the following articles that merely define things. 

1 02. 'That thing is called nitya or eternal, of which we cannot pre- 
dicate either the antecedent negation or consequent negation i. e., which has 
neither beginning nor end. Thus atoms, ether, time, space and soul 
are nitya? Ghate. 

103. It should be noted that, to exclude time and space, an atom 
is defined as possessed of an action ( kriyavan ), in the relation of inherence 
( samavaya-sambandha ) and not by any other relation. 

104. A final product (antyavayavi) is itself produced but is not the 
producer of anything else, " 
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A product is what has antecedent non-existence* 03 . 

A body is a final product which is the substratum of enjoy- 
ment 106 , 

Enjoyment is the direct perception of pleasure or pain, in 
intimate relation with oneself 107 , 

The substratum of enjoy mentis that, being limited by which, 
the soul can enjoy something* 08 . 

An organ of sense is what is the special cause of direct know- 
ledge or perception 109 . 

It should be noted that a sense-organ is itself super-sensuous. 

An object is that which is the cause of enjoyment to the 
soul 1 ' . 

That light is earthy which has earthy matter for its fuel ; 
that light is celestial which has water for its fuel; that light is 

105. A product (karya] is that which first being non-existent is pro- 
duced afterwards. Atoms, time, space, ether etc., are not products because 
they are not produced being first non-existent ; antecedent non-existence 
cannot be predicated of them. 

1 06. A body (itarira) is called bhogayafana to exclude the antyuvayavins 
like ghata etc., and it is called antyctvayavm to exclude the Minguyafanas like 
hands, feet, etc. 

107. Pleasure and pain are not simultaneously perceived, God has 
no pleasure and pain of His own. 

1 08. l Souls are all-pervading but it is the different bodies which 
restrict and enable them to have certain enjoyments only' Ghate. 

Read, in this connexion Mifabhasirfi^ p. 66. 

109. -An organ {indriya} is a means by which knowledge is obtained. 
See, in this connexion, Padartha-candrika^ p. 129. According to the 
Vaisesikas the soul, in order to attain knowledge, comes in contact %vith 
.mind, which, in its turn, comes into contact with organ of sense and the 
organ with the object. See in this connection Nyayasutra-Wiazya^ i. 1.4. 

. i io. What contributes to enjoyment or suffering, being known, is 
cailecl a 'vrisaya, or object. " ' . . 
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gastric which has both earthy and watery matter for its fuel ; that 
light is mineral which is without fuel ; it is gold and the like 111 . 

Production is that which is nothing but the simultaneous 
co-existence of all the several causes lia . 

Simultaneous co-existence is but the contact of several things 
with a certain moment of time 113 . 

There is an antecedent non-existence of disjunction before 
an action is produced and an action is possible after disjunction 
is produced, so^ when an action is produced, the unit of time which 
is the abode of contact between the antecedent non-existence of 
disjunction and the action, is called a moment. What exists only 
for tliat duration of time is momentary 11 *'. 

Existence is the condition of being. That is, a thing is said 
to exist when it has the nature of being the negation of its 
antecedent non-existence, or when it is related with the time of 
the antecedent non-existence of its own effect 115 . 

irr. Gold is made up of light. There is, of course, an earthly part 
( pTtrfhivti ainsa ) in gold having a cold touch and yellow colour which 
do away with the hot touch and shining white colour, respectively. 

112. A jar or ghata is not produced if any one of the causes is not 
present, 

113. Read in this connexion, Mitabhasim^ p. 69. 

114. 'We see that when two things once together, are separated, at 
first an action is produced in one or both of them, which is followed by 
their disjunction' Ghate. 

Cf. c j?Tn>, kriyato vibhagah, vibhagat purva-$amyoga-nasah,/ui-vadesa- 
samyoga-nasad uttara-dcsa-samyogotpatiih.' 1 

See Mitabhasim, p. 69. 

n^. A thing is said to exist when it is without its antecedent and 
consequent non-existence, Jinavardhana* 

Ghata and its effect (ntya etc,) do not arise simultaneously. 

As to the first moment i. e., the time of the production of ghata, 
there is antecedent non-existence of its effect (nifia etc). The second moment 
is related with the first moment and therefore the second moment is the 
time of sthiti or existence. 

S-P 7 
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Pestruetion is the condition of being put an end to lie . 

The state of being the knower of the field, i. a, being an 
individual soul is but the possession of knowledge due to 
association with the body. The distinction among the individual 
souls is due ,to the merit and demerit that are in intimate 
connection wiih each of them 117 . 

Possessing whiteness etc., is the definition of the seven colours 
like 'white' and the rest. Possessing sweetness etc., is the definition 
of sweet things and the rest. Possessing fragrance and non- 
fragrance is the definition in the case of odours ; possessing coolness 
etc., is the definition in the case of cool things and the rest ; 
possessing the quality, inherent in oneness etc., is the definition 
in the case of oneness and the rest ; possessing the quality, inherent 
in minuteness etc., is the definition in the case of minuteness 
and the rest 118 . 

An action-born conjunction is that of which the non-intimate 
cause is action. A conjunction-born conjunction is that of which 
the non-intimate cause is another conjunction. An action-born 
disjunction is that of which the non-intimate cause is action. A 
disjunction-born disjunction is that of which the non-intimate 
cause is another disjunction 119 . 

Priority and posteriority referring to time are produced from 

1 16. Destruction of a thing is nothing but a cessation of its 
existence. 

117. The knowledge of the individual souls is non-eternal because it 
is produced in the beginning of creation (Padarthacandrika, p. 130), 

1 1 8. In this connection, see Mitalhasim^ p. 71. 

119. Some divide karmaja-samyoga into two classes : (i ) anyatara- 
kctrinaja, for instance, 'a bird perching on a tree or alighting on a mountain,' 

L in this case one factor of the savnyoga cannot move ; ( ii ) ubkayakarmaja 
for instance, ^wo rams butting against each other', in this case the two 
factors can move and form 
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the relation with the sun. Priority and posteriority refeiring to 
space are produced not from the relation with the sun 180 . 

Remembrance is a cognition which has mental inipressiori 
for its special cause 1581 . 

Apprehension is a cognition which is not of the form of 
remembrance. Right apprehension is nothing but the real cognition 
of a thing. Wrong apprehension is but the unreal cognition of 
a thing. Doubt is but an uncertain cognition. Erroneous know-^ 
ledge is a cognition which is false though certain. Right appreheti- 
sion called perception is the cognition of truth that is produced 
by a special cause* which is not itself capable of being cognized. 
Right apprehension called inference is the cognition of truth that 
is produced by a special cause which is capable of being 
cognized iaa . 

An instrument of knowledge (prwrrtana) is what is never 
unconnected with right apprehension. An instrument of knowledge 
called perception (pratyaJcsa) is one that is never unconnected with 
true perceptive knowledge. It is sevenfold, namely : God, the 
organs of smell, taste, sight, touch, hearing and the mind 183 . 

120. See in this connexion the lines of Jiiiavardhana, tippan 7 ^ 2, 
p. 106. 

121. 'The appfehensio.il of an object leaves some impressions on the 
mind, which, in their turn produce a remembrance of the same object under 
some circumstances (e. g*, the sight of a similar object)'- Ghate. 

* The special cause here refers to the sense-organs which are atlndriya^ 
that is, not capable of being cognized by the senses. 

122.. Amibhava is direct cognition i. e., original, immediate or 
primitive 'knowledge. -It is the first knowledge which we have from the 
causes of knowledge. Amibhava cannot be translated by the word 
experience, for amibhava includes inference also. 

123, Accurate apprehension always exists in God and thus God is 
invariably connected with it and this is why He is -zpratyaksa pramana. 
There are four pmmanas perception,, inference, analogy and verbal authority 
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An instrument of knowledge called inference (arnvmana) is that 
which is never unconnected with, that is to say, which is immediately 
and invariably followed by, what is called true inferential 
knowledge. It is the cognition of the indicatory mark characterized 
by its invariable concomitance (vyapti) with the thing to be 
inferred and its connection with the particular subject (paksa) in 
question 184 . 

Invariable concomitance (vy&pti) is a relation in which the 
thing to be inferred co-exists with the indicatory mark qualified 
by the absence of any extraneous circumstance 12 ". 

The quality or the property of the subject, that is, pervasion 
of the subject (paksadharmata) is the connection of the indicatory 
mark with the subject or the thing of which the probandwn is to 
be predicated. The pervader is the yrobanduin. What is pervaded 
is the indicatory mark or probans***. 

It should be noted in this connection that what pervades is 
larger in extent than what is pervaded. 

according to the Naiyayikas ; the Vai^esikas admit two pratnanas, percep- 
tion and inference only ; the Mimamsakas of the Bhatta school and the 
Vedantists admit six J pramanas-four of the Naiyayikas with arlhapatti or 
inference from circumstances and anupalabdhi or non-perception ; the 
Prabhakara school admits five rejecting anupalabdhi 5 the Siuikhyas and 
the Yogas admit only three, perception, inference and verbal authority. 

124. 'In order that we should be able to infer the presence of fire on 
the mountain before us, from the presence of smoke, the smoke which is 
the indicatory mark, must first be connected with the mountain (paksa- 
dharmata ) ; for the smoke in any other place cannot enable us to infer fire 
on the mountain and secondly, the smoke must be invariably associated 
with fire ( vyqptiy Ghate. 

125. It is the knowledge of the co-existence of the two things, e, g., 
fire and smoke, accompanied by the absence of the knowledge of upadhi 
(explained below, n. 127). 

126. The indicatory mark must exist in all the individuals included 
in the subject, otherwise the fallacy named bhagasiddha would be involved. 
See in this connection, Padartha-candrika, p. 134. 
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An extraneous circumstance or an external cause or condi- 
tion (upadhi) is what is exactly coincident with the thing to be 
inferred but at the same time, one with which the reason (hetu) 
is not invariably associated, that is, what does not pervade the 
reason 1 sr . 

The reason that has only positive invariable concomitance 
but no negative one for want of an illustration (kevalanvayin) is 
characterized by (i) being present in all the individuals included 
in the subject, (ii) being present in a similar instance i. e., a place 
which has the probandiim, (iii) not having a dissimilar instance 
i. e., a place which is void of the jprobtwidum, (iv) not having 
the certainty of non existence of pervader (sadhya) in the subject 
(paJcsa) and (v) not having a rival indicatory mark that proves the 
opposite of the probandum ts8 . 

127. ffctu is inferred to be vitiated by upadhi. It may be illustrated 
in the following way \-paroato dhumavan vahneh. Here vaJmi is hetu. 
Here the hetu is not a correct one, because, ardrendhana-samyogz. with 
dhumadhara i.e., vahni is an upadhi. It is evident that there is vyapti (in- 
variable concomitance) between dhuma, the sadhya and ardrendhana- 
samyoga, but no such vyapti exists between vahni and ardrendhana etc., 
because vahni is seen in ayogolaka where there is no ardrendhana-samyoga. 

^Upadhi literally means that which being placed near, confers its 
nature upon another thing. Thus a red flower causing a pure, white marble 
to look red on account of its vicinity, is an upadhi. The redness of the 
marble is due, not to its own nature, but to something outside itself, i. c. } 
to some external, cause. Hence upadhi comes to denote an external cause. 
...The presence of an upadhi renders an anunmna fallacious, by vitiating 
vyapti ; for upadhi, being the vyapaka of the sadhya, takes . away with it 
the sadhya from tliQpaksa in question' Ghate. 

See the explanation of upadhi in technical terms in Pada-rlha-candrika^ 
p. 134 and read Mitabhasini,, p. 75 for the propriety of the words used in 
the definition. 

128. 'Smoke is invariably associated with fire 5 is an instance of 
anvaya-vyapti. We cannot have an anvaya-vyapti when we have no 
drstanta. 

Ghato vacyo jneyatvat (ghala is hameable on account of its knowable- 
ness) is an instance of k&valanvayi,* H.exQghala hpaksa, vacyatva is sadhya 
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The reason that has only negative invariable concomitance 
but no positive one (kevalavyatirekin) is characterized by (i) being 
present in all the individuals included in the subjects (ii) not 
having a similar instance, (iii) being absent from a dissimilar 
instance? (iv) not having the certainty of non-existence of pervader 
(sadhija) in the subject (pdlcsa) and (v) not having a rival indicatory 
mark that proves the opposite of the probandum** 9 . 

The reason that has both the positive and the negative 
invariable concomitances (anvayavyatirekin) is characterized by 
(i) being present in all the individuals included in the subject, 
(ii) being present in a similar instance, (iii) being absent from a 
dissimilar instance, (iv) not having the certainty of non-existence 
of pervader (sadhya) in the subject (paJesa) and (v) not having a 
rival indicatory mark that proves the opposite of the probandum . 



a\shetu'. (i) jneyaiva Qxists in ghala, (2) jneyatva exists in a 
similar instance (sapaksa\ namely, pata, (3) jneyatva has no vipaksa because 
whatever exists is jheya^ (4) there is no certainty of the non-existence of 
sadhya in \h&paksa and (5) there is no Jietu that can prove the opposite of 
the sadhya (vacyatvd). 

Padarthacandrika, p. 135, aptly points out that abadhitavisayatva is 
not an essential factor in the definition of kevalanvayl. 

Prthivl itarebhyo bhidyate gandhavatvat~\'$ > an instance of kevala- 
vyatireki* 

Parvato vahniman dhumat-^-is an instance of anvaya-vyatirekl. 

129. 'Where there is no fire, there can be no smoke' is an instance 
of vyatireka-vyapti^ which follows from the anvaya-vyapti by the process of 
obverted conversion. Thus ;- 

*A11 smoky places are fiery ;' 

l No smoky places are not-fiery' (by obversion) ; 

'No not-fiery places are smoky' (by conversion); 

2. *, 'All not-fiery places are not-smoky'. 

In some cases vyatirtka^vyapti does not exist at all. In some cases we 
can have only the vyatireka-vyapti e. g., in the case (i) when the sadhya is 
co-extensive with tliepaksa and (ii) when we take the taksaqa of a thing 
as the.forfw, i. e., when the hetu and thepaksa are co-extensive. 

130, Read-in this connection, Mitabhasin^ p. 78, Padartlutcandrik^ 
P* 135 ^^ Balctbhadra-sandarbha^ , p, 157." ' "' ' '" 
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The subject (pal-sa) is what is mentioned as something of 
which the thing to be inferred is, before proof, taken to be doubtful. 
A similar instance (sapaltsa) is what is positively known as the 
abode or substratum of the thing to be inferred. A dissimilar 
instance (vipaksa) is what is positively known as void of the 
thing to be inferred 131 . 

Inference for one's self is of the nature of Understanding the 
meaning i.e, a mental process without any formal expression. 
Inference for another is in the form of words, i.e., a formal syllo- 
gism expressed in proper words. Word (verbal authority) also is 
an inference, owing to its object being like that of inference and 
owing to its depending upon the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance 132 . 

(i) Assertion (pratijna ) is what states the subject '(paksa ) 
as possessed of the thing to be proved ( sadhi/a ) y e. g., the moun- 
tain is fiery. Its purpose is to assert what is going to be proved, 
(ii) Reason (hetu) is what states the indicatory mark (linga.) 
as abiding in the subject (paksa), e. g., on account of its having 
smoke. Its purpose is to state briefly the evidence on which we 
proceed to prove, (iii) Example (ud-aharana,} is what states the 
invariable concomitance (vyapti) by an example, e. g.,, whatever is 
smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. Its purpose is to state the connection 
between the hetn and the sadhya enabling the latter to be inferred 
from the former, (iv) Application (upanaya) is what states the 
paramarsa or the presence in the pal'sa, of the hetu having 
invariable concomitance. It applies the general rule to the special 

131. A paksa is that where the existence of the thing or property 
to be proved is doubtful. A sapaksa is that where the thing to be proved 
or established is definitively known to exist in it. A vipaksa is that which 
is characterized by the definitive absence of the thing to be proved. 

132. In svarthlmumanct) there is only deduction and what is necessary 
for deduction is only given there. In the case of pararthanutnana^ on 
the other hand, there is a combination of induction and deduction, since 
we are specially required to prove the vyapti. In svarthanumana we have 
only to remember the vyqfti and not to prove it, 
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case in question, generally stated as "so is this', e.g., so is this 
mountain. Its purpose is to show that the preceding statement is 
relevant (v) Conclusion (nigamana) is what states that the subject 
is connected with the thing to be proved owing to its connection 
with the indicatory mark, e.g., therefore, it is fiery. Its purpose is 
to state that the conclusion follows, there being no opposing 
circumstance 1 * 3 . 

A fallacious reason is one wanting in any of the five necessary 
characteristics, (i) The fallacious reason called the unproved (asiddha) 
is one' that has the absence of the ascertainment of the nature of a 
proper indicatory mark, e.g., the mountain is smoky because it is 
fiery. Here the association of fire with smoke is not invariable, 
(ii) The fallacious reason called the contradicted (viruddha) is what is 
present in the subject and the dissimilar instance only but 
absent from the similar instance, e. g., the word is eternal 
because it has the nature of being created. Here the reason 
is contradicted because the nature of being created is never 
found in any eternal thing but is only found in non-eternal 
things, (iii) The fallacious reason called the discrepant (aMaikjautilta) 
is what is present in the subject, similar instance and dissimilar 
instance, e. g., the mountain is fiery because it is an object of 
knowledge. The quality of being an object of knowledge is present in 
places having fire as well as in places without fire. Thus a 
discrepant reason is one that does not tend to one extreme only 
but also to the other, (iv) The fallacious reason called the incon- 
clusive (sandigdha, or anadhyavasita) is what can be said 
to prove both sadhya and its negation e. g., sound is non-eternal 
because it has the quality of sound. The quality of sound can 
prove both the eternal and non-eternal character of sound 13 *. 

133, In pararthanumana, we have five members according to the 
dialectical necessity. With reference to the first three, it is necessary in this 
sense that Logic is a science of proof and not simply of the laws of thought. 
The premisses are not taken to be true. Looking at Logic in this light, it 
becomes necessary to prove the vyapti by illustration. 

134, The word hetvabhasa '.is capable, of. a double interpretation; 
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(v) The fallacious reason called the time-lapsed 
dista or bQdhita) is that in which the opposite of the thing to be 
proved has been ascertained (by some stronger reason to be present 
in the subject). Kalcttyayapadistob literally means 'stated when 
the fit time has passed away'. It is only when a doubt arises 
that the reason should come in and help us to solve the doubt. 
But when there is no more doubt, the opposite of the thing 
to be proved being ascertained, the reason professing to prove 
the thing in question is time-lapsed and fallacious, e. g., fire is 
not hot because it has the quality of being created as water. Here 
the quality of being hot, the opposite of the quality of being not 
hot, is known to belong to fire by direct perception 135 . 
lieductio ad absurdum (tarka) consists in the 
(lit., introduction) of an unadmissible* pervader e. g., 
(absence of smoke) in the argument e if there were no fire, there 
would be no smoke' ; for, in the absence of the cause, the effect is 
not possible 136 . 

(i) it is either the false hetu which looks like a saddhetu or true hetu Y or (ii) the 
fault in a hetu itself. The fallacies called prakaranasama otherwise called 
satpratipak&a and anadhyavasita are involved in sandigdha according to 
bivaditya, Saptapadarthl, p. 80. Prakaranasama is separately defined in 
some editions and the definition is <?rei f^t; ^rsrf^ftcwrw fsr^tf faRjft ^r 
JranpqflT;*. Sandigdha n^y stand only for satpratipaksa^ as well, Mitabhasirft, 
p., 8 r, when anadhyavasita is separately defined. Anaikantika is also called 
savyabhicara. It is of three kinds, sadharana^ asadharana^ and anupa- 
samhTmn. Asiddha is divided into three well-marked heads : a&rayasiddJia^ 
svawipasiddha and vyapyatvasiddha. 

* When dMima (smoke) is perceptible no such pervader as dhTimabhava 
can be admitted. 

135. Kalatyayfjtpadista is the same as badhtta. It is a fallacy of false 
induction, a fallacy of impossibility where the predicate does not exist in a 
subject, that is to say, it is that hetn thefa&sa of which is characterized 
by the abhava of the sadhya. 

'.Really speaking, Jietvabhttsas can be only of two kinds, according as 
they .violate paksadharmata or vyupti^ the two constituents of lihga- 
paramar&a\ 

136. The purpose served by tarka is that the adversary is 

S-F-8 
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Prasanjana (introduction of an unadmissible pervader] 
means the statement of the unadmissible negation from amongst 
the two negations having equal force On account of their being in 
the same space and time 137 . 

Dream is the cognition produced by mind vitiated by the 

influence of sleep. Sleep (nidra) consists in the resting of the 

mind in a region where it is free from all connection with the 

external sense-organs, it (the mind) being not possessed of the 
powers acquired by yoga 138 . 

Indeterminate cognition is the apprehension of the thing 
only and not of its attributes. Determinate cognition is the 
apprehension of a thing with its attributes. Recognition is the 
apprehension of a thing conditioned by the idea of being past. 
Abandonment of an object proceeds from its cognition as a cause 
of pain. Acceptance of an object proceeds from its cognition 
as a cause of pleasure. Indifference to an object proceeds from 
its cognition as a cause of neither pain nor pleasure 1 *. 

Conjecture (uha) is a doubtful knowledge in which one 
extreme appears more prominently than the other. Non-ascertain- 
ment (indefinite knowledge anadhyavasaya,) is the knowledge 

compelled to accept a proposition, like 'the mountain is fiery'. In the 
argument, l if there were no fire, there would be no smoke', the effect is 
understood to be impossible in the absence of the cause. Tarka thus helps 
us, though indirectly, to arrive at a right conclusion. 

.'_... : ? 7* In the argument ^yadyatra vahnyabhavah syat tarjiyatra dJiwna- 
"bhavtfpi syat\ the admission of dJiumathava constitutes prasanjana because 
dhuma being perceived dhumabhava is unadmissible. 

138. The individual soul has three conditions : jagrat, svafma and 
susupti. In svapna the mind is in conjunction with the soul, but in susupti 
there is no such conjunction. Samadki or a trance is distinguished from 
mdm in the fact that in the former the mind has a control over itself 
while in the latter the mind is not possessed of such a power. 

139, In the case of indeterminate knowledge, the connection of the 
object with its attributes is not known, while in the case of determinate/ 
knowledge such a connection is clearly known/ 



that does not specially refer to either of the extremes of a thing, 
but simply is an enquiry about the thing in question in the form 
Vho is this man'? 140 

Worldly pleasure is that which is dependent on the means of 
fulfilment produced by effort or exertion. Heavenly pleasure sis- 
that the fulfilment of which is brought about not by any effort but 
by will only 141 . 



Natural fluidity is that which is not produced by the appli- 
cation of heat ; accidental fluidity is that which is produced by the 
application of heat 142 . 

Velocity or speed is that predisposition which is produced 
from action. Mental impression is that predisposition which is 
generated by cognition. Elasticity is that predisposition which is 
a quality that produces the original condition in a thing 143 . 

Non-pervasion is the existence in a part of the abode 
with one's own negation ; the opposite of that is pervasion. What 
is prescribed is that which brings about merit. What is prohibited 
is that which brings about demerit. What is neither prescribed 
nor prohibited is neutrality 144 . 

140. 'I guess this will be Had very probably ' is an instance of uha. 
In the instance, 'Is this a manor a pillar', the two, man and pillar, are 
the A'oiis or extremes but uha inclines to one extreme only more prominently. 
'Who is Hari ? is an instance of anacthyavasaya* 

141. Worldly pleasure is found mixed with pain but heavenly pleasure 
is never so Read in this connection, jPadartha-candrika^ p. 142. 

142. The fluidity of water is samsiddhika^ while that of gold or ghee is 
naimitlika. 

143. Velocity abides in earth, water, light, air and mind. Mental 
impression abides only in the soul. Elasticity abides in earth only. Accord* 
ing to some it abides in earth, water, light and air, the four tangible 
substances but Vivanatha, in his Muktavall discards this view as unauthori- 
tative (apramana), 

144. 4 A monkey sitting on a tree' is an instance of avyapakatva) 
as the tree is the abode of both the conjunction of the monkey with the tree 
and the negation of such a conjunction. 



Genus (jati) is that generality which is free from any of the 
annulling circumstances. Condition (upadhi) is that generality 
which involves such annulling circumstances 145 . 

Darkness is the negation of light on which blackness is 
superimposed 14 ' 6 . 

The relation of knowledge with its object is nothing but being 
the object of cognition. Being an object of right apprehension 
consists in its being characterized solely by true knowledge 147 . 

The predication of number in regard to qualities etc., is due 
to the co-existence of the number with qualities in one and the same 
abode, namely in an object. Therefore, the predication of number 
in regard to qualities is due to the co-existence of number with 
qualities 148 . 

The cause is that which produces the effect or product. An 

145, The annulling circumstances are enumerated in the Mitabhmin/i* 
'Any characteristic which is common to a number of individuals cannot 
be a jm proper or cannot give a class-notion in the full sense of the 
word. Otherwise there would be a great confusion about the distinction of 
genus and species. All such common characteristics as involve a cross 
division etc., are relegated to the class z//a^z' J Ghate. 

Bhutatva and murtiatva are notjati but upadhi. 

146. The statement of the Mimamsakas 

^Tamah khalu calam nilam parapara-vMagavat / 
pmsiddhadrdvya-vaidharmyan navalhyo Ihettumarhat? // 
is refuted. The absence of light can be perceived without the assistance of 
light. Darkness also can be so perceived. As the absence of light is not 
a separate substance, so also darkness is not a separate substance, the latter 
being but the non-existence ( abhava ) of light. 

147* The reason why prameyalva is defined here is stated in the 
Padartha-candrika^ p, 147, 

148. Samkkya is a guna and can only reside in dravya and not in 
Zl^T^ Howcanweth ^^esuch expressions as sad ramh, sapta 
w/^metc., (rasa and mp a being gun as) 1 The answer is that number and 
.quahty abide in one and the same thing. Hence, secondarily number is 
said to abide in qualities. It is not because number is in intimate 
relation with quality that the former is said to abide in the latter' 



intimate or inherent cause is that, in intimate relation with which, 
the effect is produced. A non-intimate or non-inherent cause is 
that, the causal capacity of which is ascertained, (i. e., which is 
definitely known as possessing the power to produce) and which is 
closely bound up with the intimate cause. An instrumental cause 
is that which is a cause but which is neither of the two causes, 
intimate and non-intimate 1 ' 19 . 

Corporeality ( murtatva ) consists in being possessed of a 
dimension, characterized by some limit, such as 'this much' etc. 
Non-corporeality consists in the negation of corporeality 150 . 

Totality of causes ( samagrl ) is that which is never 
separated from the effect (i. e., which being present the effect 
must follow). 1B1 . 

Enumeration ( uddesa ) "'is the statement of categories by 
their names only 153 . 

Colour, taste, odour, touch, number, dimension, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity 
and predisposition are in intimate relation with the earth. 

Colour, taste, touch number, dimension, severalty, conjunc- 

149. A cause is that which must necessarily or indispensibly exist 
before an effect and which is not anyathasiddha^ i. <2., which otherwise could 
not be, which is not otherwise constituted, which is not disproved to be 
a cause by some other circumstances and which does not refer to accidental 
and remote circumstances. See in this connexion, Notes on Vedanta- 
siddhantasuktimawjan, C. S. S., No. IV. 

The cause Call remain apart from the effect but the effect cannot 
remain apart from the cause.. 

150. Earth, water, light, air and mind are corporeal substances ; ether, 
time, space and the soul are non-corporeal substances. 

151. Tantu^ tunsamyoga') the make? of pata and other things, for 
instance, together form what is called samagrl^ in the case of a piece of cloth. 

152. Division or classification (vibhaga) is included in enumeration 
(uddesa) because vibhaga does not give us anything new but only the 
varieties of the things enumerated * 
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tion, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity 
and predisposition are in intimate relation with water. 

Colour, touch, number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, 
disjunction, priority, posteriority fluidity and predisposition are in 
intimate relation with light. 

Touch, number, dimension, severalty, Conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority and predisposition ire in intimate relation 
with air. 

Kumber, dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction and 
sound are in intimate relation with ether. 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction and disjunction 
are in intimate relation with time and space. 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, in- 
tellect ( cognition ), pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort (volition), 
merit, demerit and mental impression are in intimate relation 
with soul. 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority and predisposition (velocity) are in intimate 
relation with mind 133 . 

Action is in intimate relation with corporeal substances and . 
it is non-eternal. Generality is in intimate relation with 
substance, quality and action. Particularities are in intimate 
relation with eternal substances. Inherence and non-existence 
are never in intimate relation with anything. Substance, in 
thejbrm of product, is in intimate relation with its parts but 

153. Colour and fluidity are common to earth, water and light tastT 
and gravity are found in ' earth and water only; odour and elasticity are 
peculiar to earth only . touch is common- to earth, water, light and air 
number, dimension, severalty, conjunction and disjunction are common to 
all the nine substances ; priority, posteriority and velocity are common to 
earth, water, light, air and mind, the five corporeal substances; intellect or 
knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort or volition, merit, demerit 
and mental impression are peculiar to soul only; viscidity is peculiar to 
^vater only ; and sound is peculiar to ether only. 
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substance, not in the form of product; is never in intimate relation 
with anything 104 . . 

The destruction of a substance proceeds from the destruction 
of its intimate and non-intimate causes. The destruction of a 
quality proceeds from ( i ) the destruction of the intimate cause 
( ii ) the destruction of the non-intimate cause, { iii ) the 
destruction of the instrumental cause and ( iv ) the production 
of a contrary quality. The destruction of an action proceeds 
from ( i ) the destruction of the intimate cause, ( ii ) the des- 
truction of the non-intimate cause and ( iii ) from a subsequent 
conjunction. Antecedent non-existence is destroyed by the same 
causes as produce its counter-entity. Reciprocal non-existence is 
destroyed by the causes that destroy its counter-entity 155 . 

The production of substance, quality and action proceeds 
from intimate, non-intimate and instrumental causes. Of these causes, 
the intimate cause of the three can be nothing but a substance . As 
for the non-intimate cause, it is always a conjunction in the case of 
substance and action. In the case of quality, however, the non- 
intimate cause may be sometimes ( i ) another similar quality, 
sometimes ( ii ) another dissimilar quality, and sometimes ( iii ) an 
action. As for the instrumental or operative cause for all things, it 
is the will of God, merit and demerit, ( time, space etc. ) 156 . 

154. Action is to be, distinguished from quality in the fact that 
the latter is a permanent feature of a substance while the former is 
transient. The heaviness of a boy, for instance, is a quality ; while its falling 
is an action. 

155. According to one view destruction proceeds in the same order 
as creation, while according to another the process of destruction is in the 
opposite order to that of creation. The latter view is more reasonable as 
analysis and synthesis are always found to proceed in the opposite order. 
Both these views seem to be' favourable with ^ivaditya. 

156. Generality, particularity and inherence are eternal and therefore 
never produced. Antecedent non-existence and absolute non-existence also 
are not produced* - - 
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Reciprocal non-existence and subsequent non-existence 
require, for their production, the instrumental cause only 157 . 

The rest of the science is all easily intelligible. Peculiarity 
or being endowed with a qualification (vaisistya) is the differentiation 
of a thing from all others 158 . 

An attribute ( visesana ) is that which distinguishes its abode 
or substratum (visesya) from all others and which bear the relation 
of samanadhilmwncitva with the word expressive of the abode or 
substratum 139 . 



(lit., having the same abode or 
substratum) is expressed by words standing in the same case- 
relation. An accidental characteristic {u>palalesa,na) is that which 
distinguishes a thing standing in a relation of vcdyadhikarani/a 
with the word expressive of that thing. Vaiyadhikaranya (lit., 
having a different abode or substratum) is expressed by words 
standing in different case-relations 160 . 



157. Non-existence (abhava) cannot have an intimate cause as it 
cannot be in intimate relation with anything. For the same reason a non- 
intimate cause is also not possible because it is nothing but a cause that is 
closely bound up with the intimate cause. According to some reciprocal non- 
existence is neither produced nor destroyed. The anyonyrtbhava of ghata is 
present even when ^/m to is not produced. It cannot be said that a ghata 
that is anutpanna (not produced) is not something different from /#/<?. 

158. The Vai^esika view of 'Vaisistya' is explained here. The state- 
ment ^danfl/ipuwsaty means that the man in question is distinguished from 
all persons who do not possess a danrla^ staff. 

159. In the example h-TtpavTin ghata}/ ^ 'rupa' is a vi&esana. 

1 60. In the example 'jaiabhis tafasaJf, l jata' is an npalaktana^sit 
stands in a different case relation from tapasa. 

'A distinguishing attribute is a visesana when it forms a part and parcel 
of the thing distinguished, fatiswupalaksana when it is not so or is only 
distantly connected with it'Ghate. 
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Being the abode or substratum of a thing consists in having a 
genus (jati) in intimate connection with itself 161 . 

The state of being all-pervading i.e., all-pervadingness (vibJiuiva) 
consists in being in contact with all the corporeal substances. 
Separable connection ( yutasiddhi ) is the relation between two 
things that exist apart from each other. Inseparable connection 
( ayutasiddhi ) is the relation between two things that do not exist 
apart from each other and that have the relation of the abode 
( adhatu ) and the abider (adheya), between them 16J2 . 

A science ( sastra ) is that treatise which teaches the means 
leading to the Highest Good 163 . 

Thus ends the treatise Saptttpad&rthi written by Sivaditya*. 



1 A fastanr is that which abides in the same abode as the sirgfa (i e., iii 
the thing distinguished). Thus in <WTF ra% *PT abides in ^ in which 
also abides cff^cf^sgiff^ (since it is qz that is distinguished). On the othet 
hand, an ^w*I ( lit; * ^ ^^ ^-farsrffa siiRsrfa WJ ) has not the same abode 
as szTTffr. Thus in %lf r M3TO *&( the ^rw is supposed to distinguish 
the house in question from others, even by being unconnected with the house, 
at the time of speaking.' (Indian Thought). 

1 6 1. Ghata possesses adhikaranatva as the ghalatva-jati can abide in 
ghala by an intimate connection. 

162. Vidyamanayoh TM&s&prthak vidyamanayoh and so in the case 
of avidyamanayoh* 

163. The Vaitesika aphorisms are called sastra, because they impart 
knowledge of the several categories that leads to salvation. 

* &vaditya ends his treatise by saying 'May this (treatise) the Sapta* 
padartM be the light -giver as to the nature of things as long as the Earth 
with the seven insular continents and the seven principal mountains 
continues to be.' 

The seven insular continents are : Jambu, Plaksa, Salmali, Kua, 
Krauilca, Saka and Puskara ; and the seven principal mountains are : 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Hiraavat, Rksa, Vindhya and Pariyatra. 

We may note here that the mention of the seven insular continents 
and the seven principal mountains is very aptly suited to the name of 
the work, Saptapadafth^ 'Seven Categories** 
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